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Communicating in a Fallen World 


In the past few months I have 
reached the conclusion that among 
the many consequences of Adam 
and Eve’s Fall is the frequent 
inability to communicate effec- 
tively. If, in the words which 
follow, I make myself clear, so 
much the better. If not, I will have 
provided one more example of 
what I’m trying to prove. 


This hypothesis originally grew 
out of my experience last June at 
the General Assembly of the 


In a fallen and 
imperfect world, 
how do we 
communicate 
effectively? 
How do we 
communicate the 
message of the 
gospel? 


Presbyterian Church (USA). Prior 
to the Assembly I received hun- 
dreds of sheets of paper containing 
reports and recommendations. 
Then, during the Assembly, I spent 
much of my time passing out 
thousands of pieces of paper each 
day —papers which explained and 
modified the information that had 
already been distributed Finally, 
last month I picked up my copy of 
the Assembly minutes—it con- 
sisted of over 1000 pages, and that 


was only part one! Surely, God 
did not intend the created order to 
need so many words to say so 
little! 


In addition, both in committees 
and on the floor of the Assembly, 
oral communication was generally 
not much more efficient or effec- 
tive. And so, we spent endless 
hours, and even days, stating and 
restating, writing and rewriting, 
exactly what it was we were trying 
to communicate. It seemed there, 
as it frequently seems elsewhere, 
that the more we try to clear things 
up, the fuzzier they get. 


Our problem is not a new one. 

Isaiah lamented: 

an Ox knows it owner, and the 
donkey its master’s crib; 

but Israel does not know, my 
people do not understand (Is. 1:3). 

Again, Jesus explains that he 

speaks in parables because “seeing 

they do not perceive, and hearing 

they do not listen, nor do they 

understand.” (Mt. 13:13). 


Although many years have passed, 
little has changed. In the former 
Yugoslavia and in the Middle East, 
nations are tom apart because 
people are unable to communi- 
cate—both to speak and to listen. 
In Somalia and elsewhere in Africa 
millions are starving, partly be- 
cause the world failed listen to their 
early cries for help. Even in our 
Own country, we have failed to hear 
the moaning of injustice and 
oppression. With the great shout 
that arose out of Los Angeles last 
Spring we may have heard, but did 
we really understand? 


Yet, aS seminarians, whether we 
seek to teach or preach, our 
fundamental task is one of commu- 
nication. In a fallen and imperfect 
world, how do we communicate 
effectively? How do we commu- 
nicate the message of the gospel? 


We at Testament do not have all 
the answers; however, we do want 
to be involved in the challenge. In 
the pages that follow you will find 
our attempt to communicate. We 
have tried to include the voice of 
more than one person. Our articles 
include both stories and conversa- 
tions. We have also expanded our 
literary section, hoping that we can 
communicate in more diverse 
ways. In the future, we hope to 
include the artwork of seminarians 
to futher increase the means 
through which we communicate. 


Still, communication is a two way 
street. If nobody listens, there is 
no communication. So we invite 
you to listen, and then to re- 
spond—to the writers, to Testa- 
ment, or to any other member of 
our community. 


As we seek to communicate with 
each other, with our congregations, 
and with the world, we may not be 
perfect—that is part of our human 
condition. Nonetheless, we do 
have a God who, even when we 
have failed to understand in the 
most fundamental ways, has not 
given up on us. Likewise, then, 
may we never quit trying to 
communicate with one another. 


—JBB 
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Master Tacks: A Sermon 


By Faith Kirkham Hawkins 





Scripture Lesson 
Genesis 19:15-17; 24-26 


When the morning dawned, the angels urged Lot, 
saying “Get up, take your wife and your two daugh- 
ters who are here, or else you will be consumed in 
the punishment of the city.” But he lingered; so the 
two men seized him and his wife and his two 
daughters by the hand, the Lord being merciful to 
him, and they brought him out and left him outside 
the city. When they had brought them outside, 
they said, “flee for your life; do not look back or stop 
anywhere in the Plain, flee to the hills, or else you 
will be consumed.” 


Then the Lord rained on Sodom and Gomorrah 
sulfur and fire from the Lord out of heaven; and he 
overthrew those cities, and all the Plain, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and what grew on the 
ground. But Lot’s wife, behind him, looked back, 
and she became a pillar of salt. 


hen we were children, my sisters and I had a 

few habits that irritated my parents. One 
thing which we did apparently, was go around the 
house pulling tacks out of the walls and bulletin boards 
— regardless of whether or not the tacks were holding 
something up. 


My parents got a little frustrated with picking papers 
up off the floor, and so figured out a way to discourage 
us from pulling the tacks out of the walls. They told 
us that somewhere in the house — and no one was 
exactly sure where — there was a Master Tack. A 
tack which looked quite ordinary, but which you 
should never, ever pull out of the wall or beam or 
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bulletin board it was in. Because if you pulled it out, 
the whole house would fall down. 


I have looked at tacks with some suspicion ever since. 
The end of the year comes, and even though I know I 
put that tack in the wall, and Brown Hall will stand 
without it, I put my hand on it hesitantly, and pull it 
out a bit nervously, all because of a myth my parents 
told me years ago. 


What no one told me — not my parents, not my pastor, 
not even the seminarian who worked at our church — 
what no one told me was that at seminary, I would 
spend three years asking questions of things I’d always 
accepted, in essence pulling out things that feel like 
Master Tacks. Not the ones in Brown Hall, but the 
ones in my house of faith. The tacks of tradition, old 
ways of understanding God and Christ, salvation and 
ministry, and all the things I’d learned and recited by 
rote in Sunday School and InterVarsity and Campus 
Crusade. They were very masterful tacks — and when 
I first realized that I faced a wall of them I stood stock 
still, terrified, unable to move. 


It was in my first year here that I faced that wall, filled 
with theological questions which felt like Master 
Tacks — juniors, you have a lot of Master Tacks in 
your future. I don’t remember precisely what the first 
one was, but I sat in my room and realized that I was 
on the verge of asking a question which scared me — 
because I felt like just asking it was pulling the Master 
Tack out of my wall of faith. I didn’t want to ask the 
question. On the other hand, using the very tools to 
think theologically which I’d been given here, I’d 
come to a place where my experience of God, the real- 
life questions I had, couldn’t be explained or answered 
by the formulas in little books — or even in big books. 
But they couldn’t be ignored — I had to ask the 





Faith Kirkham Hawkins is an M.Div. Senior. This 
sermon was preached in Miller Chapel on October 
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question, and trust that God would be with me as I 
asked the question, and would guide me to a true 
answer. And so I closed my eyes, gritted my teeth, 
and pulled a Tack out of my faith wall really slowly. 
And my faith did not fall apart — God was still with 
me. 


But you don’t get through all those questions that feel 
like Master Tacks in one year — Middlers, you still 
have more left to go. And I’m finding out that the wall 
—now with different ideas of God that feel like 
Master Tacks — is still with me. Seniors, I think 





we're going to get into the parish, 
or the Ph.D. program, or wher- 
ever we are going, and when 
people come to us with difficult 
questions, there it will be: that 
wall, filled with questions whose 
answers aren’t in any of our old 
notebooks. If you doubt that, 
check with those in your lives 
who have more experience — 
would any of the faculty, admin- 
istrators, or staff here deny that 
those questions are a very real 
part of our future? If we take our 
faith and our God and our lives 
seriously enough, I don’t think 
we'll ever get to the point where 
we aren’t faced with questions 
which feel like Master Tacks, 
making us feel that if we ask 
them, our whole house of faith 
will crash around us. 


It would be real understandable to 
be immobilized in the face of that. 
It would be real easy to look only 
backwards, to the answers offered 
by the traditions and simple faith 
that brought many of us here. But 
that too holds a threat. 


Lot’s wife looked only back- 
wards. It’s understandable — 
what lay ahead was uncertain, 
unknown, and she couldn’t 
imagine a future different from 
the past. In much the same way, 
women whose husbands or 
“lovers” abuse them are often immobilized, and they 
don’t leave because they can’t imagine a different 
future. And Lot’s wife had surely left behind her 
people she cared for, including parts of herself. But 
afraid and unable to imagine the future, she looked 
only backwards, and she became quite literally 
immobilized. Petrified, she was unable to recognize 
the dynamic activity of God in her life. 


What might she have seen if she had looked forward? 
First off, Lot’s rear end as he ran ahead of her — 
maybe not such a great thing. But beyond that — 
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maybe she would have seen Sarah’s belly swollen with 
a baby no one could have predicted; maybe she 
would’ve seen a people traveling through a wildemess, 
saved by God in a much grander version of what God 
was doing for her family this day; maybe, if she had 
enough trust in God’s vision, enough of a sense that 
God was with her then, and would be with her in the 
future, she would’ve looked forward with God, and 
she might have seen a table. 


We come to this table and we are looking back, to 
Jesus who said “whenever you do this, do this in 
memory of me.” And we do, and we should. But in 
heeding the last part of that instruction, let’s not 
overlook the import of the first — 
when you do this, in the future, 
you who can’t even imagine what 


What might we 
see if we get over 
our fear of the 
mythical Master 
Tack, if we could 
look beyond that 
wall? 


that future might hold. Jesus said 
that as he looked forward — 
encouraging us by his forward 
vision to look forward with him. 


What might we see if we get over 
our fear of the mythical Master 
Tack, if we could look beyond that 
wall? If we could believe, trust, 
that it is indeed God who brings us 
to these questions? What is God 
waiting to show you, of the world, 
and your self, and of God’s own 
vision and nature, beyond the 
wall? Like Lot’s wife, we cannot 
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know what we may see — a retreating rear end, the 
promise of a new life, a church and world in transition 
from one place to another, a table, where women and 
men, liberal and conservative, black and white, gay 
and straight and all those who fall in between oversim- 
plified extremes, really sit and celebrate the diversity 
and wonder of God’s creation together? If we look 
only back, we know what we will see — and we may 
be pillars of the church, pillars of the community — 
pillars of salt, petrified by our inability to see the 
future. If we also look forward, we cannot even begin 
to imagine what visions God will show us, but we can 
know that she will be there with us as we explore 
them. T 
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Greasing The Wheels 


By Bob Higgs 


I...1...I have a confession to make. This summer, 
many of you worked at church camps. Others filled in 
for pastors on vacation. Some of you undoubtedly 
experienced the joy of pursuing a summer language. 
On the other hand, I spent my summer engaged in an 
activity many of you may feel is repulsive, an activity 
which you may associate with corruption, greed, and 
deception. What I did may leave some of you 
shocked, others totally enraged. Yes, friends, this 
summer I worked as a lobbyist in Washington, D.C. 


This introduction, admittedly a bit flippant, is neverthe- 
less in keeping with the 
common conception we 
have of lobbyists: the 
very word conjures up 
images of bribes to our 
elected officials, wild sex 
parties held on Carib- 
bean islands, and doc- 
tored evidence intro- 
duced into the congres- 
sional hearings that 
shape our laws. Lobby- 
ists and lobbying in gen- 
eral have acquired an un- 
savory reputation which 
has undermined the public’s confidence in our represen- 
tative form of government. Many feel, with some justi- 
fication, that money, not voters, influence our represen- 
tatives and it is the lobbyists who have the money, hence 
the influence. 


Yes, I was a lobbyist in Washington, but it was a 
different kind of lobby—and by the end of the summer 
my experiences left me with a far more positive 
feeling about one person’s ability to influence our 
system than I had at the beginning. 


From the end of May to the beginning of September, I 
worked for the Washington Office on Africa (WOA), a 
civil- and human-rights lobbying group whose purpose 
is to influence both congressional policy and the 


The very word conjures up 
images of bribes to our elected 
Officials, wild sex parties held 
on Caribbean islands, and 
doctored evidence introduced 
into the congressional 
hearings that shape our laws. 


administration’s policy toward Africa. Founded nearly 
twenty years ago to raise awareness in the United 
States of the brutality and insanity of South Africa’s 
system of apartheid, WOA has gradually broadened its 
scope to address social justice and human rights issues 
throughout Africa, including the ongoing problems of 
Mozambique, Angola, Zaire, Somalia, Cote d’Ivoire, 
and Western Sahara. With a handful of like-minded 
groups, WOA attempts to keep Africa from being the 
“forgotten continent,” to insure that the U.S. devotes a 
fair share of its foreign aid to Africa, and to discourage 
policies that exploit the continent any more than it has 
already been ex- 
ploited by this 
country and Europe. 


In this article, I would 
like to review my 
work in helping to 
enact legislation to 
provide for drought 
relief in southem 
Africa—the steps 
involved as well as 
the obstacles. At the 
end, I will briefly 
remark on the nature 
of church-related lobbying in Washington and why it 
is a vital part of the ministry of the Church of Jesus 
Christ in the world today. 


The Washington Office on Africa 
WOA is a church and labor union supported lobby. 
Operating with a budget of $150,000, it employs four 
full time staff persons, two part time, and numerous 
interns. I was an intern at WOA being paid a stipend 
by the PC(USA). The Presbyterian Church helps 
support WOA’s budget and provides most of the 
salary for one of the full time staff members. In 
addition to support from the PC(USA), WOA receives 
funding from the United Methodist Church, ELCA, 


| Bob Higgs is an M.Div. Senior at PTS. 
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American Baptist Church, UCC, Episcopal Church, 
Unitarian Universalist Association, and several Roman 
Catholic orders, among others. Additionally, WOA 
maintains a list of several thousand persons who 
subscribe to its thrice-yearly newsletter and are 
themselves activists in their local communities. 
Among its many projects, WOA is working to change 
the Bush Administration’s policy toward the dictator 
of Zaire, Mobutu Sese Seko, and is documenting the 
atrocities committed by Renamo guerrillas in their 
South African and U.S.-backed insurgency against the 
government of Mozambique. WOA issues position 
papers, news releases, and sponsors congressional 
briefings to raise awareness of African issues and 
suggest U.S. action. 


The Situation 


Were you aware that the worst drought in 100 years is 
occurring in southern Africa (Angola, Botswana, 
Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Namibia, South 
Africa, Swaziland, Zambia, and Zimbabwe) right 
now? Probably not. South Africa and Zimbabwe, the 
breadbaskets of the region, experienced crop losses of 


The reason you are not 
hearing about a drought in 
southern Africa is because 
government, peace-and-justice 
lobbies, and church groups 
worked with Congress to 
prevent a disaster. 


sixly percent or more when the rainy season, which 
normally runs from November to March, abruptly 
ended in early January. If you are aware of any 
drought in Africa, it is probably the one in Somalia, 
which affects far fewer people. You probably don’t 
know about the southern African drought because 1) 
Our news media has a distinctly Euro-centric bias and 
2) there are no pictures of starving babies and fly- 
covered adults to show on the evening news. Most 
importantly, the reason you are not hearing about a 
drought in southern Africa is because government, 
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peace-and-justice lobbies, and church groups worked 
with Congress to prevent a disaster. I played a small 
part in preventing disaster in southern Africa. This is 
what I did: 


When I started at WOA in late May, the drought had 
been underway for about five months. Our govern- 
ment, through the Department of Agriculture, main- 
tains a forecasting service which estimates crop 
production throughout the world. Using these reports 
and aided by reports from our embassies, the Depart- 
ment of State’s Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance 
(OFDA) had been issuing forecasts that food stocks in 
the region would begin to be depleted starting in July. 
Already, some cities were running out of water. In 
Zimbabwe, which receives much of its electricity from 
hydro-electric dams, industry was being shut down 
due to a lack of power to operate factories. The 
United Nations estimated that virtually the entire 150 
million plus population of southem Africa would be 
affected in some way by the drought. More impor- 
tantly, 15 million people were in danger of starvation. 


Overall, 11 million tons of grain would need to be 
imported into a region that was normally self-suffi- 
cient. The food represented a fourfold increase in the 
volume of goods shipped through southern Africa’s 
transportation network. Unless food aid arrived well 
in advance of its actual need, there would be a hope- 
less bottleneck in South Africa’s four ports and along 
its rail system. Millions would starve. Experience had 
shown that the food and money designated for smaller 
droughts in Ethiopia and Sudan arrived far too late to 
help. Action had to be taken quickly. The question 
was never whether the U.S. would respond but when 
and how. That’s where we came in. 


Civics 1017 


Prior to my arrival, OFDA proposed that the U.S. 
earmark $200 million for drought relief and divert 
some of our grain surplus to the region. We would act 
as the main supplier of food, with European nations 
and Japan providing funds for transportation. Because 
part of the solution lay in donating money, drought 
relief came under the jurisdiction of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representatives; 
specifically, the African Affairs Subcommittee. 


The House of Representatives has 435 members, 
allocated according to the population of the states. 
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Each representative has a staff of about seven people 
whose job it is to monitor legislation, intervene for 
constituents, and keep the member informed of events 
in his/her district. Each member is assigned to one or 
two committees, which actually write up and recom- 
mend to the entire House specific pieces of legislation. 
In turn, the committees are divided into several 
subcommittees, which research and prepare sections of 
a bill on behalf of the committee. “My” drought relief 
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request was part of the overall 
foreign aid package being pre- 
pared by the Appropriations 
committee, a $5 billion allocation. 


As the first step to get my $200 
million request approved, the 
African Affairs subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee called a hearing on the 
drought. A congressional hearing 
is nothing more than a meeting 
called to gather facts from govern- 
ment and non-government 
sources. At the drought hearing, 
three witnesses were called from 
the State Department and the 
Agriculture Department to talk 
about the drought, its magnitude, 
and what they thought should be 
done. Additionally, outside 
witnesses were called to corrobo- 
rate or dispute the government 
testimony, discuss why the 
drought had occurred, and offer 
their solutions both for the imme- 
diate problem and to avoid 
droughts in the future. WOA was 
invited to send a witness who 
testified that policies developed by 
the U.S. supported World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund 
(IMP) exacerbated the drought and 
should be changed. 


The congressional hearing was 
attended by one congressman out 
of a possible nine on the subcom- 
mittee. Was I disappointed? Well, 
it was not like the Oliver North 
hearings with a packed audience 
and 25 rapt representatives. However, this hearing 
was typical of how the lawmaking process works. The 
key to lobbying—and why it is necessary to our 
system—is that no representative has the time or staff 
to adequately digest the information with which he or 
she must deal. In the course of a year, hundreds of 
bills are introduced. There is no way a representative 
can become an expert on all, or even most of them. 
Instead, he or she develops an expertise on issues 
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affecting his or her district (or state in the case of a 
Senator) and those issues facing the subcommittees to 
which she or he belongs. There is not enough time for 
anything else. 


Lobbyists function, therefore, as a conduit for informa- 
tion to congressional offices. Lobbying Congress 
generally consists of a fifteen minute meeting with a 
member of the congressperson’s staff to drop off some 
literature and answer questions. In many Cases, 
however, the determining factor in how a representa- 
tive will vote is whether there is interest in the issue on 
the part of constituents at home. 


Congress takes many votes each year on issues the 
representatives do not understand fully. Votes are 
taken primarily on the recom- 
mendation of committees and 
staff persons. The peace-and- 
justice lobby can work when its 
efforts in visiting congressional 
offices are matched by letters and 
petitions sent in from “‘the field,” 
i.e. homes, churches, and schools 
like ours. Over and over again, I 
was told that just a handful of 
well-written letters, ten or fifteen, 
could influence a representative’s 
vote. Yes, on big issues the 
defense contractors and special- 
interest organizations like the 
AMA or AARP can meet with a 
congressperson and wine and 
dine them for a vote on their 
issue—with some success. 
However, the issues sponsored by 
the peace-and-justice lobby do 
not necessarily conflict with the 
“big name lobbies;” hence many 
representatives are indifferent to 
them. Indifference is not the 
same as not caring. Rather, if 
representatives have no opinion 
on an issue from their districts, 
they will vote as the subcommit- 
tee, Or committee, or party, or 
friends suggest. Thus, letters do 
make a difference. 
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After the hearings, I developed an “Action Alert,” a 
one page memo that went out to our sponsors and 
members across the country, urging them to write their 
representatives to back the drought-relief bill. I also 
wrote the editors of every newspaper in the U.S. witha 
circulation above 100,000 and the editors of African- 
American weeklies encouraging them to cover the 
story and to urge congressional action. As lobbying 
progressed during the summer, more and more staffers 
noted that they had received letters from constituents. 
These letters made the representatives disposed to vote 
for the drought-relief package. 


To make a long story short, the drought bill did pass 
the House Appropriations Committee and then the 
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entire House and was forwarded to the Senate. The 
actual language delineating the distribution of the 
funds was detailed in work done by the National 
Council of Churches in conjunction with the Appro- 
priations Committee staff members. A similar process 
occurred in the Senate and the appropriation was 
enacted into law—in time to prevent massive starva- 
tion. 


Ecumenical Cooperation 
Briefly, I want to mention how impressed I was with 
the degree of cooperation there is within the peace- 
and-justice network. WOA did not get the drought bill 
passed alone. We worked with the not-for-profit 
groups Bread for the World, TransAfrica, and numer- 
ous church groups to lobby Congress and to get the 
word out to people across the country. 


Each mainline denomination, as well as several 
Roman Catholic orders, maintains a Washington office 
to present its views to Congress. The PC(USA) otfice 
has a staff of five. They work closely with their 
counterparts in Washington, often specializing in 
certain issues and taking their cues on other issues 
from the various denominational offices. In other 
words, the drought relief work brought me into close 
contact with a staff person from the UCC. However, 
the Methodists may be in charge of arms reduction 
policy and the Presbyterians may take the lead on 
health care. Like Congress, no denomination has 
enough people to specialize in every peace-and-justice 
issue (at last count, nearly 80) that affects the U.S. and 
the world, so they share resources. Overall, there are 


Just a handful of 
well-written letters, ten or 
fifteen, could influence a 

representative's vote. 


probably less than 200 persons involved in peace-and- 
justice lobbying on a full-time basis. One defense 
contractor alone, General Dynamics, has more lobby- 
ists than that on its payroll. However, we do make a 
difference when people write in. 
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Why should the church be involved in Washington? 
Frankly, the stands that most denominations take on 
peace or social justice issues are not practical or 
affordable. The pragmatist businessman in me says 
“no way” to the proposals many churches want to see 
passed. However, I am reminded that it is the church 
that is best suited and appointed to be the “voice 
crying in the wildemess” to remind the rest of the 
world of its obligation to the disadvantaged. If not the 
church, who? From what I saw this summer, the 
church and the related peace-and-justice lobbies can 
and do make a difference. I urge you to support your 
denomination’s efforts in Washington and get your 
parishioners involved in the process when you enter 
ministry. The system can work. The wheels can be 
greased in our favor, too. T 


How to Contact our Representatives: 


Senator Bill Bradley 
Hart Senate Office Building, Room 731 
Washington, D. C. 20510 
(202) 224-3224 


Senator Frank Lautenberg 
Hart Senate Office Building, Room 717 
Washington, D. C. 20510 
(202) 224-4744 


Congressman Dick Zimmer 
510 Canon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
(202) 225-5801 


Washington Office on Africa (WOA) 
Imani Countess, executive director 
110 Maryland Ave, NE, Suite 112 
Washington, D. C. 20002 
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Testament 


Remembering and Reflecting: 
A Conversation in Response to the Rodney King Verdict 


In April, 1992, an all-white jury in a suburb of Los Angles acquitted four white police officers 
of the beating of Rodney King, an African-American resident of L.A. The verdict sparked 
violence and rioting in the African-American areas of the city, particularly affecting African- 
Americans and Korean-Americans who lived and worked in those areas. Several people 
were killed, many were injured, and many businesses were looted and destroyed. 


A little over six months have gone by since that verdict, and since the pain and suffering 
that happened and came to the nation’s attention in its wake. Testament spoke with five 
seminarians to see how people are feeling now about issues of race and culture, whether 
there is a sense of healing, and how this issue has impacted the communities involved, both 


on this campus and in the nation. 


The people who participated in the conversation were Stephany Graham (M.Div Senior), 
Stacy Johnson (M.Div Middler), Sam Lee (Th.M Candidate), Caroline Lee (M.Div Middler), 
and Daniela Morrisey (M.Div Middler). The conversation was facilitated by Mary Austin, 


Testament Associate Editor. 


Testament: Thank you all for coming. We were 
thinking that it has been about six months since the 
Rodney King verdict and the rioting that followed in 
L.A, and we’re wondering how things stand now, 
particularly for the African-American and Korean- 
American communities. 


For me, one of the most horrifying parts of the whole 
horrifying thing was seeing the Asian-American 
community and the African-American community in 
conflict with each other. Two oppressed communities, 
often at the bottom of the ladder, who in that time of 
distress tured on each other. I’m wondering if there’s 
been any healing between those communities, as well 
as in the nation at large, since then. 


Stephany: I’m not sure if Testament is familiar with 
this, but at the end of last semester there was a series 
of worship services held. The Korean students started 
and inspired the rest of us to follow suit, and they led a 
very moving service. It inspired us, and it made us 
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aware of who our Korean brothers and sisters were, 
beyond just the faces you see on campus. They 
exposed themselves to us—they exposed the pain, they 
exposed the anger, and we needed to hear that. It freed 
us up tO expose our pain, and our anger, and inspired 
us to tell our story. 


Following that, some white students had a worship 
service where they exposed their pain. They talked 
about racism, and they confessed that they had partici- 
pated in a racist system. They wanted to explore the 
question of racism in the Christian church and how we 
could begin to take all the myths and stereotypes apart 
so healing could take place. 


That’s where we left it at the end of last semester. I 
think we all left on a cloud, feeling that there was 
potential for real relationship between the three 
communities. Over the summer we hoped that the 
flame wouldn’t die down, but that’s exactly what 
happened. I’m so excited to say that when we came 


back this semester, we got back together in the Semi- 
narians for Justice Coalition. 


We have been meeting on a regular basis, and in fact 
had our first project together last week, on the Colum- 
bus Myth. We are committed now to exposing injus- 
tices and myths, and it was really good to see Korean 
students, white students, and African-American and 
African students attend this meeting. 


So some healing has taken place, some relationship 
has taken place. Some of the commitment that was 
made as a result of the Rodney King incident last 
semester has manifested itself now in a fellowship of 
students who are willing to take risks to make sure the 
relationship grows and expands and that the commu- 
nity witnesses this. I wish that I could say that more 
people from the community were interested . . . 
hopefully as they see us do more and more things, 
they'll be inspired to come. 


Testament: It is exciting that this has taken place on 
this campus. Is there a sense of any healing out in the 
bigger world, or are things just the same as they were 
the day before the rioting? 


Daniela: That’s where my concer lies. Since we 
were here in such a close community, we were forced 
to deal with one another, to deal with one another’s 
hurts and frustrations. We had to address it in some 
way. 


I know when I went home that following weekend, of 
course everyone was talking about it, but I don’t think 
it was as pressing to do something about it because 
everyone had their own separate lives, and they had 
other concems... 


When you go to the schools, there’s a sense of frustra- 
tion, but not much organized effort was put together. I 
guess I was concermed that the larger world wasn’t 
taking it that seriously. I know from my field ed 
position that the World Council of Churches is putting 
together an effort in Newark, bringing together Korean 
churches, African-American churches, and white 
churches, to begin some type of fellowship. So there 
are isolated incidents of things—I say isolated because 
I just don’t hear about them on a larger scale— 
happening. 
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That’s my concern. We kind of live in vacuum here, 
and we act in certain ways while we’re here. But 
when we go into our home communities, the question 
is whether we act in that same way. How then do we 
respond? How do we bring the good things Seminar- 
ians for Justice is doing — how do we bring them back 
to our home neighborhoods so we can bridge the gaps 
there? 


Testament: Have you talked about that in Seminarians 
for Justice? 


Caroline: There’s a vision—a vision for the commu- 
nity here at the Seminary, as well as for the commu- 
nity at large. The whole thing with the Seminarians 
for Justice is the desire to build community, and to 
educate, starting here, and then use that to branch out. 
It’s a tricky thing to find a balance between being so 
extended into the outer community that there is no 
community in the inner sense, and the desire to mirror 
what’s being done here, and bring it outside. There’s 
some talk about using the model that’s being estab- 
lished on this campus, and extending it to other 
seminaries and other communities. I think, as a 
coalition, there is that desire to branch out. 


Also, the coalition is going to sponsor an inter-faith 
dialogue with others from outside the community. 
Hopefully, that will be done sometime this spring. 


Stacy: They’ve also talked about sending out a 
questionnaire to different ministers who’ve graduated 
from Princeton, to ask what they’re doing in their 
churches to address the issue of racism. Are they 
doing anything? Did the seminary prepare them in any 
way to deal with [racism] in their churches? If it 
didn’t, could it have? All different questions to help 
us know what we need to address here to help people 
who are going out to be in the church — to know how, 
from the church, you can begin to address it in the 
community. 


Testament: That’s a really good question—do you 
think the Seminary does prepare us to deal with cross- 
cultural issues and cross-racial issues? 


Sam: In my opinion, the seminary is quite open and 


those issues get addressed. This is also a place with 
many options. If a student chooses not to deal with 
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those issues, there are enough loopholes for you to get 
around them. 


I’m just glad that this thing came up. The tragedy 
happened in L.A., but it brought the issue to my face. 
As a result—because of the response and how we 
worked together here, comforting each other and 
mending each other’s pains and hurts—I became much 
closer to my African-American 
brothers and sisters. It’s not just 
a casual hello anymore—I do feel 
a very close, I’ll even say com- 
radeship. There’s definitely a 
sense of that. 


To look at the larger world, I 
noticed that within the Korean- 
American community, there was 
the vague sense of racism. Since 
the L.A. riots, I think it may have 
become more apparent that they 
are not only the victims of it, but 
can also be the ones who carry 
that racism in themselves. 


It brought to the fore that, as 
seminarians who are gearing up 
to work in various areas, we 
could be more conscious of how 
we bring this issue to bear upon 
Our ministries and our congrega- 
tions. If we have congregation 
members who operate small 
businesses and work in different 
places, a part of our ministry 
should be yo see that they can 
truly deal with such an issue and 
deal with it responsibly. 


Caroline: What happened in L.A. 
touched me personally, but it’s 
what happened here in the 
community that changed me. A 
lot of it was a sense of kinship that’s very biblical— 
the idea of the body of Christ. I started to see indi- 
viduals on campus as essential. People that I didn’t 
feel comfortable speaking to or even saying hello to— 
after that incident, there was the desire to work 
through it, in whatever way that was done for each 
individual. For myself, I really appreciated the space I 
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was given to work through those things, to be able to 
vocalize my anger, to be able to voice it, and in 
voicing it, not feeling as powerless as I had when I felt 
silenced. Being given the room to do that—in doing it 
I found a sense of community that was not just based 
on casual friendliness. It really affected me, and I feel 
like it affected the mood of this campus. 
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Testament: It seems like there are two aspects to the 
healing that you’re talking about. One part is the 
private part, the space and finding your own voice to 
speak about the pain or the anger or the other things. 
The other part is the public part that you talked about, 
Stephany: the worship where we all come together, 
the commitment to education to help people see things 








in a different way. Is there more to it, or do you want 
to say more about those things? 


Stephany: I was just reminded, as far as the local 
community is concerned, about two weekends ago I 
attended a musical service of diversity at the Nassau 
Presbyterian Church. The Seminary choir was invited 
to participate, and there was a choir from the Muslim 
Church, and one from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and many other Churches there. It was absolutely 
marvelous to see all of those people together, sing- 
ing—a language that we can all understand. We didn’t 
have to talk about differences, denominational differ- 
ences—it was just praising God together, and it was so 


| moved into the YWCA there, 
and worked out of a church, 
and walked the streets, and 
ate in the soup kitchens, and 

went to the welfare office, and 
went to the mayor's office, 

and lived the life they live on a 
daily basis. It is horrifying. 


rich. Seminarians for Justice, or any organization on 
campus, might sponsor things like that. I think people 
were healed by that. There weren’t many people in 
attendance, but the people who were there were 
changed by it. I was glad to see Dr. Gillespie there, 
too. 


I’m from the ghetto in Baltimore city, and the situation 
in L.A. was not, is not, far removed from my child- 
hood. I’ve been adopted by a Greek family, and been 
somewhat removed—I moved out into a suburban 
area, and have gone to large colleges, and now I’m 
here at Princeton. The Rodney King incident made me 
realize that I had been removed. I had fooled myself 
into thinking, by doing a field education ministry in 
Trenton with homeless people, that I was still there, 
that I had a hands-on approach, that I had not left my 
people. After that situation, I was forced to look 
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closely, and I wanted to find out what the pulse of the 
pain was in the inner city. I was encouraged to do an 
inner city missionary experience this past summer, and 
I did that. I moved into the YWCA there, and worked 
out of a church, and walked the streets, and ate in the 
soup kitchens, and went to the welfare office, and went 
to the mayor’s office, and lived the life they live on a 
daily basis. It is horrifying. It does not surprise me at 
all what happened in L.A., and I still feel that we are 
not removed from that situation. It could still ignite at 
any time, in any inner city area because people are just 
suffering too much. It’s almost subhuman. It’s not 
over. It’s out of the attention of the media at the 
present, but the pain is still there. 


Daniela: I was watching the Today show, and Judge 
Webber was on. He wrote a paper analyzing the riots, 
and reviewed the role of the police and the mayor’s 
office, and analyzed it all. What really troubled me 
about it was that there was so much focus concentrated 
on the riots and on the violence, and they weren’t even 
concerned with the underlying problem. What’s good 
here is that we’re focusing on the underlying prob- 
lems—that there are different cultures and we need to 
get to know one another, we need to erase some of this 
racism that’s going on. This show . . . didn’t seem to 
see these people as people. So, yes, it will happen 
again if we constantly forget about the underlying 
problems. There are a couple of cases that are coming 
up now that have the potential for nots in L.A. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if it happens again . . . People 
seem to feel like it’s over now, we can move on. We 
need to get at the root. We can’t always just cut off 
the branches—we need to get at the root of the prob- 
lem and deal with it there. 


Stephany: What happened to all the promises in L.A.? 
Wasn’t there a promise of economic development? 
What happened? 


Sam: In an election campaign, you’re going to hear a 
lot of empty talk. Now even empty talk isn’t there... 
I don’t think any of the candidates are seriously 
addressing the issues of the frustrations of the masses . 
.. Right now, I caught myself saying ‘masses,’ but 
they are persons, each a person. 


Last semester during the riots, what I noticed the 
media was doing was portraying it as one group 
against another group, and not as a personal story at 
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all. The stories of personal suffering were not truly 
brought forward. I think the media bears much 
responsibility. They could have done much to bring 
reconciliation. They could have been effective in 
bringing understanding and healing, but I don’t think 
they did that . . . If the media were really sensitive to 
bringing different cultures to bear upon each other, and 
to letting them understand each other, they could have 
done that, but I don’t think they did. 


Testament: What about the church? You mentioned 
the World Council of Churches earlier — is the 
church, the institutional church with a capital C, doing 
anything useful on this issue? 


Sam: Before the riots, I was aware of African- 
American and Korean-American pastors in the L.A. 
area Starting a joint venture together. I don’t know 
what happened to that. In other areas of the nation, I 
know there have been get-togethers. 


Caroline: In areas where the tension in still there, 
there is an urgency to establish communication and to 
establish some bridges. If you get into more suburban 
areas, it seems this issue barely got talked about. If it 
did it was an issue of “justice.” That’s an important 
thing to address, but how much more distancing can 
you get? That’s looking at it from a store-window 
kind of position, instead of looking inside and seeing 
what’s really underlying all of this, and wondering, 
‘“‘How do I perpetuate this?” 


Part of the whole thing of last semester is realizing that 
we all perpetuate this. We’re part of the problem. 
After recognizing that you’re part of the problem, then 
you can be part of the solution. 


You have to create the meaning. One thing I was 
excited about last year was to see who cared. Who 
was willing to take the time out to go to D.C., or to be 
in dialogue. It was at a very difficult time, calendar- 
wise, as we all know... 


Stephany: ... at the end of the semester. . . 


Sam: ...and the start of finals. . . 


Caroline: There was a sense of that bonding . . . and 
the sense of disappointment, wondering “Why weren’t 
there more?” Where was this campus? I’m not 
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pointing fingers at all, and I don’t want to come across 
that way. 


Stephany: But why wasn’t it important? 


Caroline: Yes, why didn’t it hold meaning for every- 
one here? What is our purpose in being here on 
campus? 


And, once again, I have point the finger back at me 
and wonder, if the Korean community weren’t in- 
volved, would I have been as interested? What am I 
doing? And, even now, what am I doing? 


Sam: Going back to my college years, I was involved 
in Campus Crusade and got to know a bunch of guys 
really well. One of them, Orlando, is African-Ameri- 
can. He grew up in Harlem. We became really good 
friends. After graduation, when I was working in New 
York City, he started attending seminary at 
Westminster . . . Now he’s pastoring a church in 
Florida, and I wish he were nearby. He suggested to 
me that one day we’ll be pastoring a church together in 
New York City, and we’ll have a rainbow in our 
pastoral staff. We have another friend, Gordon, who 
just graduated from Columbia Seminary, so we’d have 
an Asian, a white person, and an African-American. 
Can you imagine the three of us working together at a 
church? 


What I realize more and more is that I need to contact 
another person on campus and become buddies with 
him — a person of another culture. I think that’s 
probably the best thing I can do. Me, having a buddy, 
developing a deeper relationship than just being 
acquaintances. That’s what will carry me out into my 
ministry ... That’s probably how, in the long run, it 
will affect my outlook for ministry and how it will 
affect my congregation. For me, that’s where I came 
out — I need to do a lot more personal friendship with 
the African-American community. 


Daniela: | was just thinking that one of the most 
memorable, outstanding moments during that time 
{last spring] was during a Seminarians for Justice 
meeting, and Annette [Joh, M.Div, Class of 1992] was 
speaking. She was explaining, and said to African- 
Americans that we know it’s racism — we’re able to 
identify it. She said Korean-Americans weren’t 





always able to identify it, because of the different 
dynamics of their community. 


People just tend to see everything from their own point 
of view. I only know what it is to be an African- 
American. When she explained her perspective, I 
thought, “Hey, you know how we feel.” Even though 
we can name it, and say it’s racism, or it’s prejudice, 
there’s still that kind of tussling inside, wondering why 
this person or these groups of 
people see you as different, even \ 
though you are the same, in 
essence. 
When she said that, it just opened 
my eyes to a lot of things. As 
Caroline says, I have a responsibil- 
ity, just as the next person does. 
We don’t always know what 
everyone else is going through, or 
where they’ve come from, and we 
should be a little bit sensitive to 
that... You just don’t know, you 
just don’t understand everything. 
So I think it helped me to be a 
little bit more sensitive, to try to 
meet people as individuals. 


Stephany: I’m thinking now 
about the dynamics of the cafete- 
ria, and I’m wondering if every- 
body has separated into their own 
groups again. From my memory, 
thinking about it, the answer is 
yes. Sometimes why that happens 
is this. I know I’ve had experi- 
ences, and I had the first one for 
this semester last week. You’re 
the only black student in the class, 
and this was a class completely 
unrelated to social issues, racism, 
or whatever. Before I knew it, the 
conversation had tured to women 
and minorities. The insensitivity, 
no, not just insensitivity, the 
ignorance of some of the students, 
when dialoguing about some of 
those things, stabbed me so 
deeply. And I thought, ‘Oh, I was 
not ready for this today.’ 
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I guess that how racism feels when it’s being done to 
you. It’s avery uncomfortable, deep rooted feeling, 
and I’d forgotten about it over the summer — that it 
directly affects me being here, as a student, as a 
woman, as a black woman. It was such an ugly 
feeling. And I couldn’t wait to get into the cafeteria to 
Sit at a table with other black people, so I could just 
talk about other things, I wouldn’t have to be offended, 
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I wouldn’t have to have my wall up, I could just be 
comfortable. We could talk about things I wouldn’t 


have to explain, or defend myself. So I guess that’s 


why that dynamic happens. 


Daniela: Oftentimes you 
feel that way, though. If 
anything is directed at you, 
it’s like you have to be the 
representative for the whole 
race. 


Stephany: Yes, it’s horrible. 


Daniela: Yes, and you want 
to say, ‘Hey, I’m just an 
individual person.’ Even our 
individual families are so 
different, let alone the entire 
race, and to have to explain 
something for the entire race 
is a burden. 


Stephany: And unnecessary. 


Daniela: You feel frustrated, 
kind of like, “Again, I have to 
go through this.’ Can’t we 
just deal with what we’re 
supposed to be here for, and 
not have all the added 


baggage. 


Sam: Stephany brought up 
the issue of some students 
being ignorant. When I look 
at my teachers here, most of 
them are sensitive and aware, 
and have compassion and 
understanding. In terms of 
students .. . we have, more or 
less, Orientation about using 
inclusive language and 
students become sensitive to 
that. With this issue, until 
there is a confrontation, and 


you’re confronted with your ignorance, and see that 
these issues are really important to others in the 
community and to yourself, I don’t think there really 
can be any change in attitude. To a certain degree, it 
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has to be interaction with others in the community, just 
sharing and hearing the story. ... 


At the beginning of the year, when chapel is still full 
all the time, we should take advantage of that and have 
a multi-cultural worship service. The student commu- 


Notable’s Quote 


Whenever | am asked my opinion of the 
current state of the civil rights move- 
ment, | am forced to pause; it is not 
easy to describe a crisis so profound 
that it has caused the most powerful 
nation in the world to stagger in 
confusion and bewilderment. Today’s 
problems are so acute because of the 
tragic evasions and defaults of several 
centuries have accumulated to disaster 
proportions. The luxury of a leisurely 
approach to urgent solutions—the ease 
of gradualism—was forfeited by ignor- 
ing the issues for too long. The nation 
waited until the black man was explo- 
sive with fury before stirring itself even 
to partial concern. Confronted now 
with the interrelated problems of war, 
inflation, urban decay, white backlash 
and a climate of violence, it is now 
forced to address itself to race relations 
and poverty, and it is tragically unpre- 
pared. What might once have been a 
series of separate problems now merge 
into a social crisis of almost stupefying 
complexity. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. “A Testament 
of Hope,” Playboy 16 (January 1969), 
Del Zoe 





nity should be aware of this 
cultural diversity [here on 
campus], as well as the 
cultural diversity out there. 
We’re here on campus, so in 
one way or another, we’re 
going to get to know each 
other; but what about people 
out there? They are not given 
too much opportunity to 
really confront one another 
and work it out. 


Daniela: | think it’s our 
responsibility, as well, 
because we’re leaders. 
We’re all here to be leaders 
in Our various communities. 
So we have to take an extra 
step and maybe be that 
innovative pioneer person 
when we get back into our 
settings. 


Caroline: One thing with 
regard to this whole issue of 
dialoguing — I understand 
that there’s this fear on 
campus. I don’t know if it’s 
just the community that we’re 
in, and the stress level, or just 
the different issues that 
people bring as individuals, 
but I understand that there’s a 
lot of fear if you’ re non- 
ethnic or anon-minority. I 
would want someone to come 
up to me and ask if I find 
something offensive, and 
give me the space to talk 


about it. The tragedy lies in this sense of not even 
wanting to try. That’s how it comes across — not 
even wanting to try to dialogue, thinking because 
someone is ethnic that they are ‘the other.’ Treating 


them as ‘the other.’ That’s what I become offended 
about. 


I struggled with that when I first got here — people 
automatically labeled me as a member of the Korean 
community. Excuse me, but I’m an individual—I 
would appreciate it if you got to know my name, at 
least, before you start labeling me. So, that’s one thing 
I would ask of the whole community. Yes, there are 
some people who are easily offended, but try. That’s 
all anyone can do, and you can’t be faulted for trying, 
at least. 


Testament: It seems that a lot of the problem is still 
with the white community. If you’re white, you don’t 
necessarily need to try here. You can go through the 
whole system and go out and pastor your church, and 
you never have to get to know anyone who’s not from 
your background, of your race, perhaps even of your 
gender, of your socio-economic class. And the school 
seems to let you get away with that. 


Stacy: One thing I noticed last year was at the time 
when we were having the beginnings of the Seminar- 
ians for Justice meetings. We put a question in 
everybody’s mailbox asking if the white American 
church was addressing the problem of racism—yjust 
asking the question, and said if you have any com- 
ments or want to discuss this, meet in the chapel—and 
we had more people there than at any of the Seminar- 
ians for Justice meetings. We had more white students 
there than at the Korean worship service, more white 
students than I saw at any of the other things promot- 
ing this issue. And a couple of the students there were 
kind of offended that we would do this. Here we are 
in this community of diversity, and we need to take 
advantage of this. But people don’t do that .. . There 
were a lot more white students there, when we asked 
that question, than at any of the other events offered by 
the other communities. I think people say, “We should 
take advantage of this,” and then they don’t make the 
effort. And I think you’re right, they don’t have to, so 
it’s really easy to get so busy that you just don’t make 
the effort. 


Caroline: That’s not just the white community. The 
Korean community is the same way. Everyone’s in 
their own world, and nobody’s willing to make the 
effort to extend themselves. This place is a hard place 
to be, and people are here for academic reasons. But 
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it’s very disappointing. And to feel like you have to 
carry the brunt of, you know, your race—like I’m the 
Korean woman in the coalition. That’s my question— 
how can we motivate our peers, who desire to do 
ministry, to get involved? How do you do that? I 
struggle with that. 


Stephany: My question a lot of times is “How can 
you not do that?” Are you reading the same gospel 
that I’m reading? Do you know the same God that I 
know? I really don’t understand, I really don’t under- 
stand. I guess you’re right when you say people just 
have tunnel vision, and they’ve isolated themselves. 
And black students do the same thing—isolate them- 
selves, and go back to the black church, and deal with 
black issues, and it’s just a black thing. 


Testament: I think what you spoke about earlier is 
important — that sense of exhaustion, and always 
explaining yourself, always having to tread carefully. 
I think that’s a big part of it—and that’s not an excuse 
for any of us. 


Daniela: | think we talk about it, but we don’t know 
how deep prejudice lies, and what it’s done to us—its 
effects on individual people. We got some of the 
healing taken care of, some of it, I’d say, with the 
Rodney King situation. But there’s still a lot of it that 
we have to deal with. On both sides. Prejudice lies 
real deep, and we need to get at the core and deal with 
it so people will feel comfortable in mixed surround- 
ings, and feel comfortable letting their hair down. A 
lot of people probably don’t feel that way. We need to 
realize that everyone else has the same concerns. It’s 
just getting at the root of it, and being able to flesh it 
out from there—being able to say, “You're different, 
I’m different. That’s cool. Let’s learn about each 
other.” 


Sam: I wish there were more lifting up of the opportu- 
nities for involvement in a city, in a multi-cultural 
setting ... 1 wish more and more students who come 
from, say, suburban presbyteries, would venture out 
and walk the streets of downtown Trenton or New 
York. These are people. That’s probably the root 
problem. We have so much nervousness about the 
cities, and we hear things through politicians and the 
media, and we don’t know the streets and the needs of 
the people in the inner cities. All of us need to be 
aware ... Anyone who’s going to go out into the 
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world as a Princeton graduate 
should be aware and have an 
experience of multi-cultural 
ministry settings, so they truly 
relate to the pains of the inner city. 
That’s where, right now, most of 
the problems lie. 


Politicians don’t want to pay 
attention it because they don’t have 
the ultimate solution to it either. 
How can they make people love 
each other? But we, as ministers of 
God and as servants of God’s 
people, bear the most responsibil- 


ity. 


Forcing anything doesn’t work, but 
I wish there were some kind of 
system to make students go 
through an inner-city, multi- 
cultural environment. 
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Last Sunday, my Christian Educa- 
tion class, taught by Dr. Osmer, 
went to a Korean-American church 
in Somerset. This is a church that 
uses the facility of an American 
Presbyterian church, so after the 
white people worship, in the 
afternoon, they get to use the 
building. So, all of us went, about 
25 people, and we got to see how a 
Korean-American church worships. 
I wish there were more opportuni- 
ties like that. We have preaching 
class where we learn quite a bit 
about different traditions, but if 
students could go into another 
church and see how they worship, 
for example, how an AME church 
worships — we need to experience 
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that. I think that would enrich your understanding of Stacy: The church is getting to a point where it needs 

your own Cultural roots, too. to reach out to people, and then come together as one 
church... This is an issue that people can’t ignore, 

Daniela: When | think of multi-cultural, the only and people have ignored it for so long. v 


thing I caution against is assimilation. If we’re going 
to be multi-cultural, let’s really take each culture in, as 
a unit, and not just try to blend something together. I 
think each culture has something very rich to offer. 
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Be a Poet and End the Oppression of the Soul 


You can oppress and constrict 
these scarlet tunnels of blood 
and ivory battered bones 

but, God help you, 

you cannot give it back 
because you never really had it. 


You pushed it down and tried 
to take it away but | kept it 

in the corner of my heart. 
Sometimes | let it out 

and you can hear it sing. 


But you never gave it a chance 
and | depend no longer on you. 
| shall depart from your slavery 
and create on my own because, 
God help you, | am spirit 

and the Spirit will find a way, 

it will create what is needed. 


This is the testimony of history 


YOU MAY TRY TO CRUSH AND MANIPULATE 
THE HUMAN SPIRIT BUT YOU CANNOT 


James D. Cooke 


Testament 


Church Faces 


| came in merely to straighten my hair 

Before going on to Sunday School. 

You were there, pert as ever— 

With your blond hair and your black velvet blazer. 
But your eyes were unusually bright— 

| should have realized right away, but didn’t. 


You asked me for some makeup, 

A surprising request for women of our age and class. 
Fumbling through my purse | produced a tube. 

You thanked me and started putting it under your eyes. 
Under the eyes—now | knew. Stumbling for words, 

| asked if you were alright. 


“I’m not now, but | will be when the service starts.” 

You thanked me for the makeup; | blurted, “anytime.” 

| hope you read in my face and tone 

An offer of anything | could do. 

You said something about calling me—I don’t know 

If you were joking about the makeup, or if you were serious. 


| realize now what kept me from responding 

In a more appropriate, sensitive manner. 

| had you so neatly pigeonholed in my mind. 

If | ever thought of you, it was how nice your outfit was, 

Or how | hoped to be so attractive at your age, 

Or how nice it would be to be married to someone like your husband. 


| am sorry | wrote you off, envied you, 

Made you into a non-person. 

It was unintentional, and there was no malice. 
The tears had caused cracks in your church face 
And although you sought to repair it, 

| caught a glimpse of the real person underneath. 
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| will never envy you or write you off again. 

Particularly | did not envy you that morning. 

You would be pursued by people, all having matters 

So important they couldn’t wait. If they bothered to ask 

How you were, they wouldn’t listen to your response. 

And you would have to smile, show interest, and say the right thing. 


It took a while, but | have given up 
Having or wearing a church face. 

The face | wear to church is the face 

| wear to class, work, out, at home alone. 
It isn’t a great face, 

But its consistency is comforting. 


Of course | didn’t give it up by choice. 

Too many tears cracked it and washed it away. 

Too many people there watched it melt away 

Or at least heard accounts of the flood. 

| had to admit to God, myself, and others what | am. 
Tough to face up to—but now | can see my reflection 
And smile. 


Adrienne Lloyd 
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Clouds on a Winter Night 


Translucent covers blanket the sky 

They shift between blinking stars 

And onyx to black across the eye 

Elysian fields crossing ebony 

With patterns pocked by nebulae 

The buffeted forms signal nightmares 

Their cousins daydreams for the noon awares 
Each billow looks a downy pillow 

But darkened makes a blackened wake 

For storms and winds which blow chilled breezes 
Freezes and forms icicles and teases 

Trickles of water to hold form on fountains 

Stirs trees and circles around mountains 

Drops hail in fast forced torrents 

Oversees rivers with quickened currents 

Sends snow to top eaves and leaves unfastened 
Strikes fear in parents their children chastened 
Then dissipates with the break of dawn 

The sun piercing and unleashing 

Its own wrath upon that ominous presence seething 
And panting its blows now ceasing 

Lying to rest in cracks and window panes 
Silent and pleasing 


Kirk Nolan 
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In the Portuguese Range of the Star 


When first the wind, bearing the orphan mist, 

sways through steep cobbled streets, rapping at panes 
like a timid summoner, then | rise 

and rustle leaf-like across cold kitchen tiles 

which grab at the soles of my damp, bare feet. 

Where am | here in the Range of the Star? 


From a window which haloes the streetlamp below, 

| watch as a woman, wound all in black, 

bound to her market-stall, bent by her years, 

climbs once again, once again the high hill 

to where, when her face is finally warm, 

she'll set out her eggs, loaves and cheese once again. 


Soon, icicle-fingered, respiring dawn’s dusk, 
José will appear rattling keys from a purse 

to unlatch his lifeblood, a small café door. 

Far off, the bark, bark of a lone roaming cur. 
A pale moon’s in the sky with the not-yet sun; 
scattered lights down the vale beckon day. 


Time shall come, as she must, but this, this now 

is a space within her, a before to the push 

and the push to the cold bright day, 

an abode of gripped darkness where longing and peace 
together are knit in a fine sweet ache 

for all breath that is and all that has been, 

and also for all that which never will be. 


Robert Spach 
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POMP AND POVERTY 


| once belonged 
to a royal court 
of a bright and beautiful sort 
| once laid claim 
as a knight with a Name 
for appetites noone could thwart 


we were a priviledged lot 
lvy league and wealthy fathers 
purple robe and a golden tassle 
within an elegant well-defended castle 


expensive shades 
blocked out the light 
caskets of Cabernet 
filled us with might 


sun-bronzed skin 
and muscular limbs 
we lifted our glasses 
to the unfortunate masses 


laughter on all sides 

men slapping backs 
boasting with big voices 

great plans of attack 


knights would pose 
tight grins and drinks in hand 
to win a fair maiden was to be man 
women were willing 
and hearts tucked away 
smooth skin and wit 
kept our cravings at bay 
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long clean fingers held wine for the wise 
bursting ripe lips 
like fruit 
begging consumptive demise 


the music kept pulling 
we kept up the pace 
youthful ambition 
extravagance and grace 
bravado ‘and bank accounts 
and money to burn 
too wise to listen 
life’s lessons to learn 


feigned interest in a woman’s affairs 
leads her to believe you are someone who cares 
tongues like royal torches guiding your need 
pulling and pushing into each others greed 
legs holding, flesh unfolding 
lies in common you desperately share 
bodies found wanting in mornings bright glare 


grins turn to groans 
sturdy chests hold in tight 
the wounds of another victorious night 


passions exhausted 
nothing left to say 
wrinkles revealed as night turns to day 


in bed with a stranger 
naked need made known 
two into one 
now nothing left to own 
you tear up her number and walk home alone 


Mark Makinney 
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Out of the Mouths of Babes 


By Johnna Smith 


T oday is Seminary Saturday; there are lots of 
unfamiliar people roaming about the campus, 
seeing the sights of PTS as well as a football game. I 
had lunch with a good friend from PTS. While in the 
cafeteria, she remarked that there were lots of children 
around, and how strange that seemed. I agreed, and 
went back to my tuna on lettuce. We both returned to 
work after lunch: she to study for an upcoming exam, 
and I to write ar article for this very section of Testa- 
ment. 


This rumination that ycu are reading is not the one 
I planned .o write, but one I couldn’t get out my 
mind as I sat at my desk, and later sat in front of 
the computer screen. I had planned on writing 
about my expe:.ences as I returned to my home 
church in New Hampshire for a visit. But as I sat 
in the computer room, and as I sit here now 
typing, I keep returning to my friend’s remark: 
“have you noticed how few children there are at 
PTS?” Oh, there are kids at the Co-op day care, 
and occasional little people wandering around the 
quad with thir student parents, but their presence 
is always “% surprise, a!ways an exception. Of 
course, you Say, this is an institution where the 
married students do not live right in the middle of 
campus. Even if they did, the children would be 
at school, so we wouldn’t see them much anyway. 
And you would be right in reminding me of this. 
It makes perfect sense. It is also such a shame. 


I miss seeing children because they make me 
remember the important parts of my faith. While 
I have learned a great deal about theology, his- 
tory, and both Testaments here at PTS, I must 
admit that I learned many valuable lessons from 
the kids that have taught me as I have worked in 
the church. In such a serious world, I feel the 
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need to remember these teaching moments, and 
to share them with you. 


I first began working with children when I 
became a Sunday school teacher in the First 
Freewill Baptist Church of America, located in 
New Durham, New Hampshire. This is one of 
those small towns where all the important of- 
fices—town clerk, library, police station, grange 
hall—were in one white clapboard building next 
to the cow pasture. In this church, I was taught 
by the toddler class. 


The lesson of the week was the Genesis story of 
Adam and Eve. You know the one; Adam and 
Eve eat the apple, realize that they are naked, and 
try to hide from God. For the project portion of 
the lesson, I handed out a picture showing Adam 
and Eve behind a bush, reaching up for the apple. 
The activity seemed simple to me: hand out the 
picture, hand out the crayons, and let the kids 
take it from there. Ah, if life were only that 
simple! 


In this class were two young girls, Celeste and 
Debbie. Celeste took one look at that picture, 
leaned over to Debbie, and whispered, “I think 
they’re naked!” 


Debbie, being four, and a year older than Celeste, 
calmly answered, in her most adult manner. 
“They aren’t naked, the sleeve lines have just 
been left off of the picture.” So much for Bibli- 
cal literalism... 


Johnna Smith is an M.Div. Middler at PTS and an 
Associate Editor of Testament. 


A couple of months later came Christmas, and the 
story of the birth of Christ. In the program for 
Christmas Sunday was a reading of Luke’s nativ- 
ity account from the King James version. I had 
explained the passage to my toddlers before the 
Christmas production so that they would under- 
stand what was happening. This was important 
for their characterizations as the heavenly hosts. 
As the whole production progressed, the narrator 
reached the lines, 
“Mary, being great 
with child.” Celeste’s 
brother, Eli, asked me 
what that meant. Once 
again, biblical inter- 
pretation of the origi- 
nal sort occurred. 
Before I could get a 
word in, there came a 
very loud snort from 
the angelic host. “Eh, 
it means that she was 
good at playing with 
kids. Geez!” For me, 
the nativity account 
will never be the same. 


And then there was the 
time when I picked up 
one of the kids for 
Sunday school, and 
was told that the 
Catholic church 
service of the night 
before had a hymn 
called “Strawberry 
Shortcake.” I still wonder about this. 


Last year, I served as the student minister at the 
Congregational Church of Bound Brook. Eloise 
Bennett, the teacher of young school age children, 
related this story, recounted by one of her students 
after the lesson of Jesus calming the seas: 
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Jesus and his disciples were in a boat asleep. 
Then a big storm came up and rocked the boat, so 
the disciples were really scared. They went over 
to Jesus, and woke him up. When Jesus saw the 
storm, he called Rescue 911 and everyone was 
saved. 


From this same little girl came the story of how 
Jesus was kidnapped by the devil and taken to 
Mars. There was a great 
escape and Jesus made it 
back to Earth safely. 


Now I’m not going to 
defend the theological 
validity of these lessons, 
but I admire the ability to 
interpret the Scriptures in 
a meaningful way at such 
a young age. There is 
something refreshing, 
something necessary to 
remember, about this 
earnest wrestling with the 
tougher texts of our 
canon. There is a bravery 
that I admire in these 
children. I ask myself if I 
have the courage to find 
meaning in the Word of 
re God. As our Protestant 
(i, Vy heritage teaches, there is 
oS more meaning in the 
¥ eM = Scriptures to be revealed. 
: Who am I to say that only 
adults receive such 
revelation? I hope I continue to hear and learn 
from my very young teachers as I continue in my 
faith journey within the church community. I 
have always suspected that God enjoys a good 
laugh. Looking back on these bits of life, and 
others not written down, I am sure of the divine 
sense of humor. T 
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A Church and the Twelve-Step Movement 


David D. Prince is a graduate 
of PTS and pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Ewing, 


New Jersey. He also serves 
as Stated Clerk of the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick, 





Twelve-Step groups have been 
called the fastest growing 
spiritual movement in the 
world. Most book stores now 
have special sections for “re- 
covery” publications, and many 
church libraries place books on 
“recovery” (a term associated 
with but not limited to the 
Twelve-Step movement) beside 
books on classical Christian 
spirituality. 


It is not my intention to analyze 
the Twelve-Step movement, 
which has its origins in the 
Oxford Groups begun in the 
early 1900s by a Lutheran 
minister from Pennsylvania. 
Instead, I will describe the 
relationship that exists between 
the Twelve-Step movement and 
the church I serve as pastor. 


Like many ministers, I only 
knew a little bit about Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous when I gradu- 
ated from seminary. A homilet- 
ics professor mentioned it once 
in a lecture on preaching and 
“sensitive areas” of pastoral 
care. 
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Over the years I had contact 
with people who had found 
sobriety through AA and seren- 
ity through Al-anon, the 
Twelve-Step movement for 
family members and friends of 
alcoholics. At their invitation I 
attended anniversary meetings 
of AA “chapters” and heard 
powerful stories of sobriety 
achieved by turning one’s life 
and will over to a Higher 
Power, or God as the speaker 
understood God. I always left 
those meetings deeply moved 
and convinced that the God I 
knew through Jesus Christ was 
working in the lives of people 
who couldn’t always name God, 
but who surely seemed to know 
God. 


In the 1980s chemical addiction 
stopped being an abstraction for 
me and became a reality in the 
life of a family member. The 
experience was shattering. Ona 
Sunday in July of 1985 I had to 
leave a worship service because 
of a family emergency. My 
associate whispered to me, 
“what shall I tell the people 
when they ask what happened?” 
I answered, “Tell them the 
truth.” That moment was a 
turning point in my life and in 
my ministry. 


The people of Ewing Presbyte- 


rian Church were supportive of 
me and my family as we 
struggled with the demons of 
addiction. I shared as much of 
my experience as I could with- 
out violating the privacy of 
family members. The language 
of brokenness and recovery was 
becoming an important part of 
my life, and it found its way 
inevitably into my preaching 
and teaching. 


An intervention therapist who 
worked with my family sug- 
gested that those of us who 
were not “the addict” participate 
in a week-long inpatient family 
program at the rehabilitation 
facility we were asking the 
addict to enter. We did, and I 
had my first exposure to 
Tywelve-Step recovery as a 
participant. 


I discovered that going through 
the first three steps was like 
renewing my commitment to 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, 
and that taking the other nine 
steps was a systematic practice 
of classical Christian spiritual 
disciplines: self-examination, 
confession, prayer and grateful 
service. After my week at the 
“rehab,” I made attendance at 
Twelve-Step meetings a regular 
part of my life. 

Soon afterwards, two local AA 
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chapters contacted our church, 
asking if we could give them 
space. The place where they 
were meeting maintained an 
open bar, and the temptation 
was an unnecessary burden. 
Our church session readily 
agreed. Soon an Al-anon group 
began to meet on our grounds 
also. 


From the time of their coming 
into our buildings, I have made 
it a practice to attend the AA 
meetings at our church and to 
interact at least once a month. I 
go primarily because I need to 
hear the stories of recovery 
“program people” tell there. 
Their narratives about God’s 
grace at work keep me hopeful 
when it would be easy to de- 
spair. Their honesty is some- 
thing most church people only 
talk about. The people I have 
come to know in AA and AI- 1 yy MN fe, 
anon have taught me much 
about what a Christian congre- 
gation can be. 
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Over the past several months 
many people from Twelve-Step 
groups have been participating 
in worship and study programs 
at Ewing Presbyterian Church. 
Five of them have been re- 
ceived into membership by 
profession of faith or re- 
affirmation of faith. Such men 
and women are seeking a 
language for their spirituality, a 
name for their Higher Power, 


and a faith community that will 
provide a larger perspective for 
their journey from brokenness 
toward wholeness. Many of 
them have been bruised by 
negative experiences in 
churches that were “legalistic, 
judgmental and cold.” They 
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seem to like being welcomed as 
seekers who need space and 
plenty of time as they re-enter 
the world of “organized reli- 
gion.” 


On the basis of my experience, I 
offer these suggestions to 
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anyone who would like to 
connect with Twelve-Step 


people seeking a spiritual home. 


1. Locate an “open” AA or 
Al-anon meeting and attend it 
several times. There are many 
other Twelve-Step programs 
around, and they can be helpful, 
but I have found open AA and 
Al-anon meetings to be the 
most focused on spiritual 
recovery. “Open” meetings are 
listed in newspaper, and there 
are phone numbers in the 
telephone directory white pages 
for both AA and Al-anon. If 
asked, be honest about why 
you're at the meeting. Don’t 
act surprised if you see some- 
one there you didn’t expect to 
see. And never violate the 
anonymity of the meeting: 
“whom you see there, what you 
hear there, let it stay there.” 


2. Become familiar with the 
literature that speaks from 
and to people in the recovery 
movement. Essential are 
Frederick Buechner, Telling 
Secrets (Harper Collins, 1992), 
Gerald G. May, Addiction and 
Grace (Harper and Row, 1988), 
Melody Beattie, Codependent 
No More (Hazelden, 1987), 
Alcoholics Anonymous (A. A. 
World Services, Inc., 3rd 
edition or later)—often referred 
to as “The Big Book” by people 
in AA. Books by Alice Miller, 
John Bradshaw, J. Keith Miller 
and Scott Peck are also popular 
in Twelve-Step circles. 
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3. To the extent that you are 
comfortable, use recovery 
language in worship. I’m not 
advocating “buzz words” as 
evangelism tools. Iam sug- 
gesting that the core of the 
Christian gospel can be ex- 
pressed in many ways. For me, 
the imagery of brokenness and 
recovery is authentic. Here are 
two prayers we sometimes use 
in our worship services: 


Prayer of Confession: Faithful 
God, we are not full of faith in 
you. You tell us of your love, 
but we are slow to trust you. 
Our resistance to the prompting 
of your Spirit takes different 
forms: some of us cling to 
willful pride, denying the 
unmanageability of our lives 
apart from you and the support 
of other people; some of us 
cling to pain and brokenness, 
savoring our suffering, afraid 
to risk the journey toward 
wholeness; some of us work 
hard to control other people, 
pointing out their weaknesses 
and overlooking our own. But 
your Spirit has brought us here, 
O God, into your loving, 
healing presence. We confess 
our need of you and of your 
power, so that we may live 
joyfully, loving you, our 
neighbors and ourselves; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Prayer of Thanksgiving: Great 
God, living and loving God; by 
your power is Jesus raised to 


be rescuer of persons and ruler 
of nations. We thank you that 
your power is available to us, in 
every Circumstance of life, 
delivering us from 
unmanageability, healing us, 
empowering us for recovery, 
and leading us victoriously from 
brokenness towards wholeness, 
according to your will. We 
praise you for Christ’s love, 
which calls us to discipleship, 
and gives us life eternal. Glory 
to you for the gift of his life, his 
loving death, and his triumphant 
resurrection. Glory to you for 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of all. 
Amen. 


4. Consider asking church 
members to tell their personal 
stories in worship services or 
in educational forums. We 
have been doing this in Ewing 
from time to time, and the 
impac* has been powerful, 
especially when people have 
been honest about their broken- 
ness and about the nature of 
their journey toward wholeness. 
Reflect on your own story and 
share it (using appropriate 
sensitivity) with people who are 
looking for a lively community 
of faith. 


For at least one congregation, 
the Twelve-Step movement has 
helped us see ourselves in new 
ways. It has challenged us to 
tell “the old, old story of Jesus 
and his love” in language and 
behavior we find exciting. v 
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Paying the Fiddler: 


An Objective Source-Critical 
Analysis of the Late Twentieth 


Century Americanist Perot Myth 


February 28th, 3803 C.E. 
Eric Jacobsen, D.B.S.Ph.D. 
Brent A. Strawn, M.Phil.D 


The recent discovery of the Torontian Fragments, 
which were found in a lower-middle class Toronto 
suburb’s garbage can, have thrown Americanist 
scholars into an uproar. These three fragments, 
purportedly dating from the late twentieth century, 
claim to be records of the Presidential election of 
1992. Although their dating is questionable, as will be 
proven below, they nevertheless provide insightful 
clues into the origins of our Americanist faith. They 
witness to a very early conception of the American 
Dream Covenant which the people had entered into 
with Almighty Dollar which demanded their covenant 
commitment to upward mobility and free trade. Most 
significantly, the fragments cast insight into the 
prevalent trend in Americanist research: ““The Quest 
for the Historical Perot.” 


Presently an in-depth analysis of the language of the 
documents must be undertaken. The documents are 
written in Unitedian, an ancient form of Englspeak, 
which was common in the later Twentieth Century. 
The documents are inscribed with three dates from two 
different sources: Newsweek and Usnews. The 
etymology and meaning of the Unitedian of these 
“sources” is uncertain at best. What is more problem- 
atic is the purported dating of the three documents. 
Document 1 is dated May 25, 1992. Document 2 is 
dated September 14, 1992. Document 3 is dated 
October 19, 1992. These have been arranged ‘“‘chrono- 
logically” according to their inscripted dates. Taken at 
face value, this would imply that Perot existed, then 
did not exist, and then existed again. However, true 


Aside: (n) ANE origins; 
1: towards the side; 
2: out of serious 
consideration; 
3: straying 
from the 
theme. 














critical scholar- 
ship cannot accept 

this chronology and 
instead proposes that the 
earliest source is Document 2. 
Document 1 and 3 are obviously 
later redactions by an exiled Americanist (named for 
sake of argument as Amr) after the Economic Fall and 
subsequent Exile of 1996. We will now prove this to 
be true by use of source-critical methodology. 


Some have argued for exilic authorship of Document 2 
(IIUsN’), but we opt for the more conservative posi- 
tion. This document is relatively free from editorial 
activity and demonstrates its independence from the 
much later, post-exilic traditions of the Perot prophet 
(see below). Reason for Document 2’s priority are 
obvious and well-founded. Document 2 is shorter than 
the other two sources. Document 2 has stylistic 
similarities to early extant Unitedian documents. 
Document 2 also poses the more difficult Americanist 
theology for in it the writer attributes to Bush this 
statement: “This whole economy thing is going fine. 
We aren’t coming apart at the seams!” (IIUsN?.2:3) 
This statement not only reflects authentic Bushian 
language, but also reveals an ignorance of the forth- 
coming destruction and so would be a potential subject 
of Amr redaction. However, this document shows no 
evidence of explicit redaction and thus is shown to be 
early; indeed, before the existence and redaction of 
that brilliant theologian of comfort, Amr. 


Document 3 (NsW’), the latest according to inscrip- 
tion, is actually the next oldest source. Clearly this 
source, though severely redacted by Amr, is based on 
early, possibly pre-exilic oral traditions. These early 
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traditions recount a debate 
between the two candidates Bush 
and Clinton. The hand of Amr is 
immediately evident in the rough 
addition of the prophet Perot to 
the scenario with no strong 
literary connections. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the Eco- 
nomic Fall of the Unitedian 
Empire took place in 1996 when, 
according to Americanist reli- 
gious interpretation, the nation 
forsook its covenant, practiced 
poor economic policy, went 
bankrupt and eventually was 
bought out by Canada, the United 
Rain Forest League, and the 
European Community. This 
destruction propagated profound 
shock waves in the Americanist 
covenant community. This post- 
exilic community fabricated the 
Perotian character 
anachronistically to warn the pre- 
exilic community of the coming 
“Time to Pay the Fiddler” 
(IIINsW?.4:1). The Perot figure 
in this second document has 
uncanny foreknowledge of this 
judgment and warns the two 
candidates to stop following the 
false gods of “Character Issues” 
and “Special Interests.” This is 
obviously a later addition, for the 
Americanist religious party had 
not yet developed the compli- 
cated tripartite Americanist 
theology, and was at this early 
point only bipartisan. Besides this, there is no way the 
mythical Perot figure could foretell the destruction 
before the actual event of 1996. 


Amr, writing to the post-exilic faithful, realized that 
he/she had a radical discontinuity between these two 
accounts. Therefore, Amr was forced to create a third, 
entirely new, yet altogether late, account (Document 
I{NsW*]) which provides a more plausible background 
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to the prophet Perot. Amr then assigned an earlier date 
to this later document in an attempt to reconcile the 
three accounts. This is logically evident, but is also 
demonstrated in its clear use of the Folk Tale Genre. 
Folk Tale-Criticism has revealed that the Folk Tale 
Genre makes reference to earlier folk myths as well as 
provides a simplistic folksy conclusion. Both of these 
criteria are present in Document INsW*. Thus we find 
a description of Perot’s political relationship to the 
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other bipartisan candidates in terms of David and 
Goliath (INsW*.3:4). The ending of Document I also 
meets the folk tale genre criteria in its literary conclu- 
sion: “If they can fix their own situations, and bring 
their own voters back, Perot vanishes” (INsW?.5:2). 
This is a blatant textual clue that not even Amr intends 
the historicity of the Perot character. This is further 
evidenced by the fact that the name Perot is not 
attested to in other early Unitedian literature dating 
from this time period. It can be assumed, then, that 
this is an Unitedian word play conveying the func- 
tional role of Perot as a Parrot, i.e. an ancient (now 
extinct) bird which was known for persistently repeat- 
ing words and squawking loudly. So also the prophet 
repeatedly calls the people back to the covenant with 
Almighty Dollar, in a most plebeian, almost obnox- 
ious, manner. 


We have definitively shown that on the basis of the 
textual evidence from the Torontian fragments, that 
the prophet Perot is a later, post-exilic fabrication by 
the hand of Amr, intended to call the nation back to the 
American Dream Covenant which they had made with 


Almighty Dollar, before the impending doom is 
realized. However, we must remember that Amr is 
writing to the post-exilic community in order to 
remind them that Almighty Dollar had not completely 
forgotten them and that He/She was still present, 
calling for covenant renewal even in their current 
pagan non-capitalistic environment. 


What impact does the above conclusion have for us, 
the community of faith which still seeks to be faithful 
to the American Dream Covenant and enter into divine 
contact with Almighty Dollar? We must not be overly 
disheartened by the lack of historicity in the so-called 
“Historical Perot.” The message of hope is present in 
the literature independent of the literature’s claim to 
historicity. Obviously the literature is not interested in 
biography, but rather has a vested faith interest in the 
situation. So we too can be encouraged and strength- 
ened in our sometimes difficult and dark pursuit of that 
Deus Absconditus, Almighty Dollar. 


—Eric Jacobsen and Brent Strawn are both M.Div. 
Juniors. 


Vignette 


Surely there is not another language that is so slip-shop and systemless, and so 
slippery and elusive to the iD One is washed about in it, hither and thither, in 


the most helpless way; an 


when at last he thinks he has captured a rule which 


offers firm ground to take a rest on amid the general rage and turmoil of the ten 
parts of speech, he turns over the page and reads, “Let the pupil make careful 
note of the following exceptions.” He runs his eye down and finds that there are 
more exceptions to the rule than instances of it. So overboard he goes again, to 
hunt for another Ararat and find another quicksand. Such has been, and contin- 
ues to be, my experience. Every time | think | have got one of these four confus- 


“ 


ing “cases 


where | am master of it, a seemingly insignificant preposition intrudes 


itself into my sentence, clothed with an awful and unsuspected power, and 
crumbles the ground from under me. For instance, my book inquires after a 
certain bird—(it is always inquiring after things which are of no sort of conse- 
quence to anybody): “Where is the bird?” Now the answer to this question,— 
according to the book,—is that the bird is waiting in the blacksmith shop on 
account of the rain. Of course no bird would do that, but then you must stick to 


the book. ... 


Mark Twain, “The Awful German Language,” A Tramp Abroad (Hartford, 


1880). 
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After Thoughts 





During the summer months, I worked as an intern at a 
church nearby my home. Excited about entering the 
parish ministry full time (even if only for a few 
months), I undertook every project and task that I 
possibly could. In addition to the expected responsibili- 
ties of parish ministry (preaching, visiting shut-ins, 
running the youth programs), I accepted other tasks 
which extended beyond the usual scope of ministry. 


At the end of the summer, even though I was pleased 
with how my internship had progressed, I was some- 
what relieved to retum to PTS. Having only classes 
and part time jobs as responsibilities was a welcomed 
relief. The morning that I left my home to return to 
school, I drove past the church to say one last goodbye. 
I barely had my car in park when the pastor and church 
secretary Saw me. 


“We need your help!” they cried. 


Even though I was already behind schedule, I agreed to 
help with whatever they needed. “What can I do?” I 
asked. 


‘‘We need someone to climb up onto the roof to hang a 
banner!” 


The next thing I knew I was at the top of a ladder, 
holding the “Rally Sunday” banner I had painted two 
days before. The top of the ladder rested against the 
side of the overhanging roof, but it did not reach all the 
way to the top. By standing on the top rung, I was able 
to climb up the final three feet to the top, flat part of the 
roof. 


Quite pleased with myself for being able to help out the 
church, I hung the banner. When I retumed to the 
ladder, I looked down, and I realized that stepping three 
feet down to the top of a ladder was much farther than 
climbing three feet up to a rooftop. Remembering that 
throughout my life I have been more prone to accidents 
than the ordinary individual, I thought twice about 
stepping off the roof. My enthusiasm for this task 
diminished rapidly as I called down to the church staff 
below, “I think I’m stuck.” 


Good Christians that they were, they offered me helpful 
advice. “God will guide your feet to the rung!” “Have 
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faith and God will lead you!” “If you jump the angels 
will catch you!” Although I am sure they meant well, 
their laughter and the little common sense God en- 
dowed on me kept me from taking their comments to 
heart. 


For the next several minutes as I stood nervously on 
the roof, a debate raged below: should 911 be called 
or could I be cajoled down. Just as they had decided 
to call the fire department, a neighbor came out of his 
house and offered the use of his ladder which reached 
all the way to the roof. After the neighbor’s ladder 
was propped against the church, much relieved and not 
a little embarrassed, I was able to returm to the blessed 
earth below. 


As I drove away from the church heading toward New 
Jersey, now two hours late, I reflected on the incident. 
Too many times in ministry, the church holds unrea- 
sonable expectations for pastors, and too often it is the 
minister who creates these expectations. In order to 
avoid being viewed as super-human, setting limits 
without fear or embarrassment is necessary. By 
asserting our limitations and by not undertaking every 
task in the church, not only will we be able to avoid 
momings on rooftops; we also may avoid the bumout 
which is so common today and instead focus on the 
ministry which God intends for us. 
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some stories dwell in us before time 
like infant breath before birth 


there 
complete 


stories later traced in flesh, without signs 
strangely free of symbol, deep. bodied meaning 


these stories take on language awkwardly 
and never quite fit form 


words are baggy clothes for gospel 
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~... Just ask someone else. I know I’m nght a-... hey, Johnna, what is the definition 
of white?” 


I glanced at David, standing on the other side of the kitchen of the Metro restaurant. 
ertuh2s 


~You know, the color?” 


This was a new one. David usually asked me questions about religion or cocktails; | 
guess he figured I had a shot at those kinds of questions, being the only bartender he 
knew who was heading off to seminary. He had never asked about white before. 


“Well? What is the definition of white? Geez, it isn’t that hard!” 


I should say right off that David and I rarely agree on anything. He loved nothing better 
than a good beer, while I preferred wine. We used to argue about politics, religion, 
music, how to play darts—whatever the subject of the day, it was understood that we 
would never agree. That was the best part of our working friendship. 


Perhaps it was one of David’s trick questions. This one was just too easy to be real. 
And so, for the dim recesses of my high school science knowledge, I gave him the right 
answer: 


“As I recall, white is the presence of all colors.” 
Hah! One point for me! 


“Get outa here! That’s ridiculous! White is not color whatsoever, everybody knows 
that.” 


Hmm... I thought for a minute. No, I knew that white was the presence of all colors. 


‘David, the reason that white things /ook like they have no color is because objects 
absorb all the colors of the light spectrum that are in them; only the colors that are 
absent from the objects are reflected. So when you think about it, your blue shirt is 
everything but blue, see?” 


Okay, I was a little smug. Debates with David were rarely this easy. Besides, he 
started it. 


His left eyebrow raised slightly. “If what you say is true, then I should be able to make 
white paint from combining all other colors of paint. But if I did that, I would get a grey 
mess, not white. How do you explain that?” 


He had me there. 


‘““And Webster’s defines white as the absence of all color, not the presence. How do you 
explain that?” 


Another good question. And yet I knew that I was right; I knew it down to my very 
toes, which was where my gloating intellect had decided to hole up. David was nght. I 
was right. 


“T guess things aren’t always black and white, David.” 


“Johnna, things aren’t always even white and white.” Or black and black for that 
matter. 


Sometimes the voice of the prophet cries out from the Metro restaurant. 


—Johnna L. Smith 
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Heaven’s Absent Breath 


Depression’s poison fills my sullen heart, 

It's deadly drug through every part diffused. 
From human voice and touch | stand apart. 
My talents lie a-field as tools unused. 

My failures walk within in shoes of lead. 

The tranquil face | show the world is fake. 


And chief among my fears each day, | dread 
The want of slumber’s vacuum when | wake. 
For sleep affords my weary soul the fare 

Of rest, desirable oblivion, 

A world devoid of duty, need, and care, 

A world serene, where alll is leff undone. 


Afflicted now by heaven's absent breath 
How long Till | succumb to sleep in death? 


Heaven's Present Breath 


Elation’s gladness warms my heart this day, 

A gentle wine through all my members poured. 
The fallen walls within have been restored. 

The clinging mists the sun has burned away. 


The scripture says, Go eat your bread with joy, 
Enjoy your fleeting life with ones you love. 

For current goods, which come from God above, 
Outweigh the pains that now your life alloy. 


My family and my friends sustain my soul. 

| take my milk now from the breast of God. 

Of heaven's gracious life-gift | am awed. 
Through gratitude for good | am made whole. 


l live, | breathe, | walk, | feel, | thrive: 
With heaven's present breath | am alive. 


— Christopher Brundage 
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Checkers 


By Kevin Porter 


] ) very Summer my mom, younger brother and I 


would go down south to see him. Down south, 
where things were slow compared to Philadelphia. 


After getting my fill of banging on the piano, or 
climbing the tree in the back yard, or arguing with my 
brother over who got to watch what on the only t.v. set 
in the house, I had no other way to avoid boredom but 
to go out on the porch and find granddaddy. It was 
late in the day. The red sun was pasted in the sky like 
a wafer, but not for too much longer. There he sat in 
his rocking chair, eyes closed and totally still... 


What’s that? No, I 
wasn’t asleep, I was just 
restin’ my eyes. What’s 
that you got there? Oh, 
the checkerboard ... 
again. That’s o.k. 
Come on here. Let’s 
see, I’ve won three 
games today, and 
you’ve won three. I 
guess this one’s for the 
prize, then. Set ‘em up. 


What grade you in now, 
Gregory? Hm? I meant 
Kevin. What grade you 
in. Oh, seventh grade. | 
You get good grades in math? You go first. They 
teach you word problems yet? If High Point is 550 
miles from Washington, and the train that leaves High 
Point at two a. m. is traveling at sixty mile’ an hour, 
and the train from Washington leaves at the same time 
at fifty mile’ an hour, what time will they cross? 


You don’t need a pencil and paper! You should be 
able to figure that out in your head. You need to be 
able to do figures in your head so that no one cheats 
you and you can keep yourself out of trouble! What’s 
that? You didn’t call “backwards jumping” for this 
game. That’s all right, you keep it. I don’t need it. 





Just remember, though, that you should always treat 
others like you want ‘em to treat you. 


You know where that’s from, don’t you?. The Bible, 
that’s right. You still say your prayers? Oh, you’re 
too big for that... I see. You left yourself open there 
(takes triple jump). Your move. Those boys still 
teasing you in school? Words can’t hurt you. They’re 
just jealous cause you’re good in math. ‘Least you 
would be if you could figure out that word problem. . . 
That’s right, seven a.m. See, don’t forget you’re as 
good as anybody else, 
when you try your best and 
leave the rest up to God. 
(Jumps again.) Crown me! 


Got another one for you, if 
an electric train 1s travel- 
ling north at fifty mile’ an 
hour and the wind is 
blowing south at sixty mile 
an’ hour, which direction 1s 
the smoke blowin’? While 
you’re figurin’ that one out, 

I think I'll just Gump) 

finish this game. Oh, 

you're getting better. Just 
keep working hard, keep 
focused, and don’t forget 
that there’s always more you can learn. For starters, 
you can learn that electric trains don’t blow smoke. 
And while you’re at it, you can learn that you’re never _ 
too old to get down on your knees and pray. Now, go" 
on, and let me rest my eyes. ee 





His eyes are getting plenty of rest now, but his wisdom 
is at work anytime I need to be reminded of where] ~ 
came from, or where I can go, or how I can get the — : 
strength to get from here to there. 
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Reflections After Betrayal 


What is the chief end of man? 
To serve woman and glorify her forever. 
In the fertile, fruitful garden, God put down man, 
and could he cope on his own? 
No. 
So woman came down to guide and teach the poor pitiful creature. 


And what happens? 
He runs to the one forbidden tree, 
pigs down a piece of fruit, 
and blames Eve ... poor Eve 
who was nowhere near the tree. 
Poor Eve who spent all day in the kitchen 
baking her award winning broccoli chicken lasagna, 
who put out the good tablecloth and the new candles, 
who worked for over an hour to make her hair hang 
down her back in gentle curls. 
And what does Adam do? 
He leaves work and goes straight to 
Bubba’s Bar & Grill, 
downs a few brewskies with the guys, 
and finds himself some forbidden fruit. 
He could have had a great life, enjoying broccoli chicken lasagna, 
but that damn fruit gets in the way. 
a measely piece of fruit which won't be around for long; 
once it’s tasted it disappears, taking its freckled face, 
red hair, and wiggling figure to another garden. 
No, Adam couldn‘t make good decisions on his own. 
He couldn't decide what was best for his own life. 
And so Eve is necessary. Poor Eve 
who puts up with the lies, 
who tolerates the rough backhanded greetings, is what 
the awful Adam requires to survive. 
And he owes her his dedication. 
The chief end of man is to pay woman back, 
to reward her for her help, her patience, her love, 
because Adam doesn’t know enough to choose a good 
broccoli chicken lasagna 
over some cheap apple. 


—Judith M. Meyers 
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Testament 








Mr. New Student 


Miss Vernon don’t mind if we ain't quiet right off. 

And everybody wanted to hear except Mr. New Student. 
Jeremy got shot by one of Jamaica Mike's boys. 

They shot him about eight times. 

And man everytime he got plugged, his body would jerk; 
Man we was scared. 

Jeremy, he fell in the street and this bakery truck came 
along and ran over his arm, 

Man the driver couldn't stop. 

And Jamaica Mike’s boys was gone! 

You should see Jeremy. He was all messed up. 


Miss Vernon made us stop talking bout Jeremy so she could introduce Mr. New Student. 
“Class this is David Moody. David, would you like to stand up and say a few words to the class?” 


Man, | felt sorry for his skinny four-eyed buf. 

Don‘t nobody want fo stand up on their first day and say nothing to the class. 
| sure didn’t listen fo him. 

Mr. New Student stood up looking like he was crazy. So what? 

“Hey man where you from anyway?” 

He was crying and his nose was running. 


—Evelyn H. Manson 
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Street Person 


lam in the same park that | ate lunch in on Tuesday. 

There’s still that car with a boot on it. 

There’s the street person | have seen for the past few days. 

She’s a black woman with nappy, short hair. 

She's wearing a ragged brown dress that’s too tight for her. 

And she’s carrying a plastic bag and a royal blue blanket. 

She wanders aimlessly, but | don’t think she’s been a street person long. 
She doesn’t talk fo herself, at least not much. 

And she doesn’t look through trash cans a lot. 

She did sort of wander to the bench she’s on, which is right next to a trash can 
And sort of peered over her shoulder into it. 

| think that street people keep their pride for a long time. 


| saw her a few days ago, about three blocks from here, early one morning. 
she was combing at her 

short, knotted hair. 

| see her now, picking at herself, at something on the front of her dress. 


| wonder what street people think of the “other” people walking around with money and acting like 
they don’t see the down and out. 

| wonder what they want—money, or food or what? 

lam probably naive in thinking that the first thing they’d want is companionshio—someone fo talk to 
daily—a friend. 

And for people not to act like they don’t see them. 

| can’t be sure, but | think that’s what I'd want. 

It must be lonely to walk around all day, for days on end with no one to make conversation with. 

| think mostly, street people want to be treated more like people and less like street. 


—Evelyn H. Manson 
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Testament 


First Quarter 


Through the window of this house 
unfamiliar to me, 

| watch Matt strike the ball once 
hard against the ice, 

it bounces back, 

he grabs, steps, jumps, 

guides it through the hoop. 


Last night he put on Clearasil 
while C. J. showed me his card collection. 


’ Signatures of Joe Dumar, Bill Laimbeer, 


“Dad got’em for me.” 

Now in the road he kneels on his skateboard 

as if to pray, 

then pushes across the pavement with his hands. 
“He's afraid to stand up,” Cory says. 


His freckled face shows no sign of tiring. 
After playing cards until one this morning, 
he and Matt woke up late. 

Feeling responsible, 

| wait to drive them to school. 

Matt holds a letter from Sherry, 

pokes Cory who is deep in the closet 
looking for his favorite basketball. 


“could you jump high when 

you were my age Dave? 

| can touch a seven foot rim. 

Could you jump that high? 

Did you get good grades 

when you were my age? 

Can you touch the rim now Dave?” 


At home it’s play-off time. 
My father can’t say Hi. 

| walk quickly 

through the living room 
amid the shouts. 


“Will you come back this summer Dave? 
We spend a month with dad, 
so be sure it’s after that ok?” 
“Sure” 
| turn and run onto the court, 
one player 
short. 


—Dave Lewis 
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CID 


The nurses informed me, that she was only fiffeen. She had decided to put the baby up for adoption. 
Fifteen !!??- | thought as | made my way to the room. 

Why. She is younger than my youngest — “Hello, my name is Vanessa James, the chaplain....” — sister. | 
continue walking into the room and stand by her side - bedside. 


Stand there, silent...fora moment. Notice small puddles of water in the corner of both mother’s and child's 
eyes. 


| whisper, “Beautiful baby.” She whispers back, “Thank you” and the puddles overflow into a flood of tears 
rolling down her cheeks and falling on the child’s head to christen her. 


“Aname,” | ask, forthe christened child. “Noname,” she says. “Not evenin yourheart ?” asmy eyes puddle. 
“No name” as she draws the child even closer to her bosom. 


Tears turn to weeping...soobing. Practically climbing into the bed with her reaching to embrace, to pull both 
mother and child... and child to my bosom. 


“So many tears.” “yes.” 
The last time | will see, hold, embrace my child...weeping... “CRY ! CRY on my child, my sister, my friend... 
My own tears flow... 


CRY on as a mother aching for her child... ” 


A child aching for her mother. 





MOTHER walks in. “Are you ready to go ? |’llgo down to the business office, and you pull yourself together, 
and then we will go, okay ?!” 











Wiping the tears. I’m Vanessa.....chaplain....she leaves 
WEEPING, SOBBING, MOANING......leaving her child 
But rocking.... holding on ...letting go...holding on... 
letting go ...holding on... 


Trying to lay the infant down for the last time. 
Shall | leave...last moments so precious... 


Slowly walk out the door....leaving her child... 
only two steps... return weeping.. holding on to mother and child and child ..... Weeping. 


Vanessa Lynn James 


S 


1OO* wana 


Le ———————— 
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Testament 





The Mask 


by Hannibal Cabral 





never knew that being dead would be like this! 

Yet, here I am at my own funeral. I am free at last! 
I have passed through the veil of tears and now, on 
the other side, I pause to look back through—through 
the veil of laughter, the veil of life. What is this, 
behind the veil, is it ugly, is it beautiful? There’s my 
body, here in a fine, sandalwood coffin, kept on a pile 
of chipped ice, I mean me, from spoiling under the 
heat of Indian sun. It’s quite a large crowd for the 
funeral of an old retired teacher. I didn’t expect to 
see so many former students and my old neighbors 
come out to pay their respects! Even old George 
made it. I am so pleased. 


But who’s that in the front row? She’s making such a 
scene! Sobbing and wailing! Why, it’s my daughter- 
in-law! Why on earth should she be crying! I 
thought she would be dancing around my coffin 
laughing with joy to see me dead; and I can’t believe 
what she’s saying! 


“Oh, mother! Oh my dearest mother! Oh, how I 
shall miss you! Why even these pieces of ice remind 
me how you used to love ice and how fond you were 
of ice water. Oh, how I shall miss those times when » 
you would come over to our house and I would make 
for you big glasses of water with lots of ice cubes. 
Oh, how I shall miss those days. 


Ha...Ha...Ha...Ican’t help laughing. Can you 
believe that? I’ve never heard such lies! I remember 
coming to your house that sweltering day. It was so 
hot that I thought I would die! Oh well, better late 
than never. Anyway, I remember going to your 
refrigerator for a glass of ice but I accidently dropped 
the ice jug. I will never forget when you came 


’ my body—my mask, but will you ever be free from 


running in from the other room shouting, *What did 
you break this time? You must be the meanest, 
clumsiest, sourest old woman I know! Whose house is 
this anyway? Get away from the refrigerator! If | 
didn’t know better, I would think old women couldn't 
live if they didn’t have ice cubes to sharpen their fangs 
with!” 


What a hypocrite you are, my daughter-in-law! Stop 
this masquerade. And there’s your husband. My only 
son. He’s talking to my neighbor George. What is he 
saying? 


“TI cannot tell you George, how much I love mother! 
She meant so much to me. It was because of the 
upbringing she gave me that I am the manager of the 
sandalwood products factory today. I couldn’t have 
made it without her and now all I can give her is this 
sandalwood coffin.” 


Oh, my son. Aren’t you piling it on a bit thick? I 
seem to recall a time, not so long ago, when I cut my 
finger and I asked you for a little, tiny sliver of sandal- 
wood to rub over the wound to take the pain away. Do 
you recall what you said then? You yelled, “Oh, 
mother, how can you be so silly? Do you think they 
made me manager of the factory so you could rub 
sandalwood on your finger?” 


Oh my children! You may fool my neighbors but you 


don’t fool me; I may be dead, but I’m not stupid. I see 
behind your masks, it’s quite ironic. I am free from 


yours? 
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Rector of the Orders (I) 


He taught me fo cut grass in squares, after 

he taught me to start the Lawnboy with three squirts 

of gas and a pull. He started the mower on the concrete slab 
behind the garage—it is easier to start 

on a smooth, hard surface, he said. 


| tried to start the mower in grass. | couldn't. 

And one baked day alone | cut circles and ovals 
and swirls instead of squares. The world didn’t end. 
But if took longer to finish. Next time | cut squares. 


He pushed counterclockwise. 

Clockwise spits the mowed grass where you have yet fo cut, 
he told me. Chokes up the mower next time around. 

| pushed clockwise once just to see. He was right. 


My first squares had kinks and bends; his were straight. 
Look more than a foot ahead when you push, he said, 
look at the end, push at that. | did my best. 


| would finish in the middle of the yard. 

The lines traced by the Lawnboy wheels boxed ever inward 
to where | stood, and | never wanted to push the mower 
from the middle—it would destroy the pattern. 


So | tried different aoproaches: out through the corners 
or straight out, cutting right angles in my yard geometry. 
| wished | could carry the mower out, but | was foo small. 
| couldn’t remember how he did it. 


He taught me how to start, 
Maybe | have to learn how to end. 


—Kevin Eugene Finch 
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Testament 





A Commentary on the First Question of 
the Westminster shorter Catechism 


by D. Paul La Montagne 


What is the chief end of humanity? 
To glorify God and enjoy the weather. 


The weather, you say, 
Yes, the weather. 


I have seen for some time now 

the changes in the weather, 

And have had a very difficult time 

getting people to understand that I love them; 
The changes which are weather, 

the weather which is changing. 

Everybody talks about the weather, 

but nobody ever does anything about it. 
Better we should learn to love it, 

for it, I believe, loves us. 


If truth be told, 

(and to tell the truth, 

the truth is hard to tell, 

and so I tell it boldly, 

and believe in Christ more boldly still,) 

I love the weather only little less 

than I love my wife and friends and children, 
and much, much more than all 

the people I never ever met. 

It’s not just one day’s weather I mean, 
though that’s always what people 

seem to think when I try to tell them, 

for one day’s weather isn’t weather at all, 

but only the endless rounds of endless changes 
that fall upon us whether we like them or not 
can truly be called the wonder that is weather. 
It’s not just the clear bright days 

of crispy leaves and touch football 

in the early fall; nor yet the dull cold 


ae 


sodden goose voiced days of later fall; 
but all the wet and stormy, 

cloud swirling, rain blowing, 

clothes soaking, skin chilling days 
that come between I love. 


It’s not just the quiet falling 

of a sound muffling, streetlight scattering, 
early evening early winter snow; 

nor even the boisterous sparkling 
piles of it that laugh at you 

the next morning and challenge you 
to come out and play 

with snow shovel and with broom; 
but I also love the gray, low hanging, 
still cold, but warming, wet, slushy, 
sloppy, messy days of thawing spring. 








And oh, the roaring winds of March 
that rip and tear and tangle your hair, 
that blow so hard you can lean on them 
while you walk, that ruffle and pull at your clothes like a 
playful child wrestling with you affectionately. 





And then there are the hot and humid days 

that come in the depths of summer, the days when 
you preach in shirt-sleeves and the congregation 
fans itself with the bulletin. These are days 

that slow you down and invite you to lie 

in the sun and soak up the light like love, 
relaxing every tension, and making you feel 
like a part of the great green growing earth. 

But most of all I love 

the days that are ripped untimely from 

their womb, and appear out of season, 
unexpected, putting time out of joint 

and reminding me that the weather 

is not subject to my whims. 
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The sudden thunderstorm, the untimely thaw, 
the glorious Indian summer, the false spring, 
the Memorial Day snowstorm that forces you 
to plant the garden all over again, 

the wondrously windy, scattered showers, 
marching in like a lion day that comes 

in late May, when you are settling down 

in expectation of summer. Every season has its days 
that are like a debt being paid back 

to the season just gone by, or a loan 
borrowed from the season yet to come. 


You see, it is easy to love 

the things that act the way we want them to. 

The weather has this charm, that though it 

refuses entirely to suit itself to me, 

and constantly surprises, and showers me with changes, 
it nonetheless delights me. And in that strange 

surprise of love the weather teaches me 

what it must be like to learn 

to enjoy God forever. 
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Testament 


Esther 


IN a quiet corner of her house 

there is a picture, no, a myth— a portrait 

of her, having posed before the camera 

in the neighborhood department store 

where all the prom girls went to buy their dresses. 
She wears a hat, one corer tilted down. 

| have never seen a face so beautiful 

as that face, undisturbed by ravages 

of thought or time or grief or any sense, 

which had not touched her yet, of disappointment 
still to come to this fresh farmer's daughter. 
Esther Violet, so they christened her, 

folks not given much fo fancy naming 

but to plain Nebraska farm-names for a child 
whose fate would be, of Course, quite like their own. 
Hence the biblical Esther, but the Violet— 

that was different, that was for her face. 

At age 16 she found the man she wanted: 

dark and witty, hope of all his kin, 

bound for California where Depression 

only hurt you if you thought about if. 

(The bride wore white, and carried stephanotis.) 
Once in California it was hard 

not to think about it. But they managed, 
flourished, built the sprawling house 

where | would visit with her as a child. 

(We would rise, and she would pick the oranges 
right off the tree, right through the kitchen window.) 
But that was forty years beyond the day 

she bore my father, twenty years, perhaps, 
beyond that Christmas Eve when Esther Violet 
heard the phone, picked it up, listened 

to the sound of the unthinkable. In Nebraska 
they still talk about her, Esther Violet. 

“Wasn't it sad the way he left her? Esther! 

And on Christmas Eve! She was so beautiful.” 

| have seen for some time now the change 

in everything, the ache in all her joints, 

the way her heart is gently giving in 

to the incomprehensible, the never- 
understood, the never-to-be-understood. 

| will hear the phone and pick it up. 

Even then she will be smiling, Esther Violet 

in her hat, one corner tilted down. 


—kKaren Petersen Finch 
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Herstory 


His chain curled tightly 
around my neck, choking 
off the Spirit of life 

as history said it should be. 


At night he sleeps 

| used to lie at his feet and 
dream of a day when 

my power will return. When 

my sisters and | are free and 
we devour the chains of history. 


| long for the day when 
my words and feelings run 
free like the wolves. 

| long for the day when 


what | am is not determined 
by aman. 


llong for the day... 
|long for the day... 
llong for the day... 


But tonight, | lie at his feet, 
where | can no longer sleep. 


And so, Great Spirit, | ie awake and wait .. . 


—Rebecca McGowan 
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Testament 


After Thoughts 





The phrase sticks with me, like gum to a shoe, tugging 
at me still. During a conversation this fall, Michael 
Livingston said that during the civil rights movement, 
he believes the gospel came to life—came to life and 
walked the streets. The phrase and the idea have 





tugged at me ever since—the gospel coming to life . . 


dwelling among us . . . walking the streets.. But how 
would we know the gospel was in our midst? And if it 
were present with us, could it be killed? And if it were 
killed, could it ever come to life again? 


, 
“ 


Recently, a friend of my brother stepped onto the 
almost-deserted platform of the subway station in 
Boston, taking the train to visit a friend. On the 


platform, a group of young men were beating up a man 
of a different race. No one else was on the platform. 


My brother’s friend stepped up to the group, still 
punching and kicking the man on the ground. He 
asked them why they were beating him. “Why are you 
doing this?” he pleaded. “This isn’t right,” he said, 
“this isn’t going to help anything.” In response, the 
men swung around and beat him up, too, leaving him 
lying on the subway platform. 


In Detroit this past fall, in an eerie echo of Los Ange- 
les in the spring, Malice Green, an African-American 
motorist, was beaten to death by three white police- 
men. After stopping him, they pulled him out of his 
car and beat him with the handles of their police 
flashlights. They hit him again and again on the head, 
until he collapsed there on the street, and later died. 
The city of Detroit has settled a five million dollar 
lawsuit with his family, and the officers face a crimi- 
nal trial in Detroit. 


At the place where Malice Green died, the people of 
Detroit have created an impromptu shrine. The 
sidewalk where he was beaten is covered with hun- 
dreds of bouquets of plastic flowers. People have 
placed several small crosses there, and the African flag 
flies over the spot. On the side of the adjoining 
building, someone has painted a mural of Malice 
Green’s face—and he looks out over the street, present 
there still. At the place on the sidewalk where he fell, 
someone has erected a large cross. On the cross, an 
unknown mourner has painted the words, “The Lord is 


my shepherd, I shall not want.” 
—MEA 
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A schizophrenic Church 


As a senior exploring my sense of 
call, I am getting the distinct 
impression that the Presbyterian 
Church’s call system suffers from 
a case of schizophrenia. The 
church is sending conflicting 
messages about what it expects of 
me as a graduating seminarian 
considering parish ministry. I am 
told that each minister has differ- 
ent gifts and skills for ministry, 
and I am even given the opportu- 
nity on my dossier to identify what 
my gifts are and are not. More- 
over, from the pulpit of our chapel, 
from youth specialists, and from 
the members of my CPM, I am 
reminded that my first call, and 
youth ministry in particular, should 
not be viwed as a stepping-stone to 
a better position. 


Yet, when I look over the S.P.O.N. 
(Senior Placement Opportunity 
Notice), I notice a remarkable 
trend. Nearly all the positions 
available to graduating seminar- 
ians focus on youth work. But I’m 
not a good youth pastor! So I 
continue reading: finally, a 
position that focuses on education, 
and other non-youth pastoral 
responsibilities—yjust what I’ve 
been looking for. But wait! 
What’s this asterisk next to the 
position title? I look below only to 
find that it means five to ten years 
experience required, or at least 
preferred. As I continue reading 
the listings, the trend continues. 
Another non-youth position 
appears, but it requires three to 
five years experience. If you don’t 
want to be a youth pastor, better 


get some experience. Back to the 
youth pastor positions, I guess. I 
really didn’t intend to do the 
stepping stone thing, but as 
someone who feels called to 
something other than youth 
ministry, there doesn’t appear to be 
much choice. 


Who are these churches that think 
they have the right to demand 
experience? Why is that some 
churches feel other, probably 
smaller and less wealthy churches, 
have the responsibility to provide 
the experience that the larger 
churches can then utilize? Are 
these congregations so tender that 
they will crack up if they call some 
fresh-out-of-school squirt like me? 
What ever happened to commu- 
nity, and to learning and growing 
together? 


“You shouldn’t use the corporate 
stepping-stone model for your 
ministry,” we’re told. But on the 
other hand, “if you’re going to be 
anything other than a youth 
minister, you better get some 
experience somewhere else before 
you expect to be called by us.” 
Doesn’t this “let somebody else do 
the dirty work” attitude imply that 
our theological institutions are 
failing to provide a satisfactory 
education? 


Furthermore—and what is 
particulary disconcerting when the 
whole ministry and mission of the 
church is taken into consider- 
ation—the place where I should 


get my experience, where I should 
get the wrinkles out of my ministry 
skills, is working with youth. Not 
exactly a high view of youth our 
church is advocating here. 


But then again, should I really be 
surprised? I’m taught to think and 
partake in this system right here at 
Princeton Seminary. “For field 
education, do something different 
than you’ve done before,” both my 
CPM and the field education office 
remind me. Yet what do most of 
the field education parish positions 
focus on? Youth work! What is 
the one area of church work most 
seminarians have participated in 
prior to Seminary? Youth work! 
Not exactly a wealth of 
opportunites for expanding one’s 
horizons. And once again, youth 
serve as the guinea pigs for 
training ministers—so we can get 
the bugs out before we begin 
working with “grown-ups.” 


How can we not adopt a corporate 
stepping-stone model when that is 
the system that is presented to us? 
Not everyone is gifted for youth 
ministry, and, of all people, youth 
should not be viewed merely as a 
stopping point on the way to 
something else. “Use your gifts 
for ministry,” I’m encouraged, 
“but develop them somewhere else 
before you come share them with 
us. 


“Make up your mind,” I say. 


—JBB 


Testament 


Considering COCU 


A Conversation With Michael Livingston 


At this summer’s General Assembly, the Presbyterian Church (USA) will be asked to vote on implement- 
ing recommendations from the Consultation on Church Union (COCU), recommendations which will 
continue a joint ecumenical journey toward greater unity. Issues of ordination and of restructuring and 
budget cuts face the General Assembly, and COCU intersects with those issues as it moves the PC(USA) 
toward “a more visible unity” with other denominations in the future. 


COCU is a joint committee of nine protestant denominations seeking to explore the question of how the 
churches can be united without becoming uniform. Three other denominations, including the Roman 
Catholic Church, are watching the proceedings as interested observers. The Consultation envisions a 
covenant communion of the churches, under which each church retains its own identity, heritage, form 
of church government, and worship. The churches, while continuing to be autonomous, would enter 
into eight elements of full communion with each other, including: 


@ confessing the faith as one people 

@ recognizing the validity of each other’s baptisms 

@ recognizing each other's ordination, and seeing each other's ordained ministries as one Common ministry 
@ celebrating communion together 

fully recognizing each other as true churches 

@ engaging together in Christ’s mission 


Michael Livingston, Director of the Campus Chapel, is the chair of the PC(USA) Special Committee of 
the General Assembly, which has brought the idea of the covenant communion before the PC(USA). At 
the 1992 meeting, the General Assembly voted to study this issue for a year and to vote on it at the 1993 
annual meeting. 


Testament spoke with Michael Livingston about his work with the Consultation and about the ways, if 
approved, it might impact upon the denomination, and upon our lives in the church and in the world. 
Associate editor Mary Austin conducted the interview. 


Testament: Before we begin, just as an introduction, 
we hear COCU used as “the Consultation on Church 
Union” and as the “Church of Christ Uniting.” Is one 
more proper than the other? 


ML: The Consultation is the representatives of nine 
denominations, working toward a more visible union. 


The Church of Christ Uniting is what we may become. 


That’s the goal. 


Testament: And why is COCU so important? 


ML: | think the divisions in the world are thoroughly 
mirrored by the divisions in the churches. I think of 
that Biblical phrase “that they all may be one.” [John 
17:21] The church, though, is not a compelling 
witness to the gospel. That isn’t to say there ought to 
be only one church, like the Roman Catholic church 
— it’s not that we need to go back and recover that 
part of the history of the church. The present state of 
dis-union, the lack of communion in sacred things, to 
use the phrase of COCU, is sinful. It’s sinful that we 
can’t come to the table together. It’s a sign of a poor 
state of affairs in humanity in general and especially in 


the church, where we proclaim another kind of mes- 
sage altogether. 


So I think it’s important. Nothing quite this signifi- 
cant, on this scale, has happened in the United States, 
so I think it’s important for that reason, too. This 
effort involves three predominantly African-American 
churches, the African Methodist Episcopal (AME), 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion (AME Zion), and 
Christian Methodist Episcopal (CME). So it’s a rich 
theological mix, of Episcopalians, and Methodists, 
UCC, African-American church traditions, Presbyte- 
rian, the Council of Community Churches . . . what’s 
that, we wonder? 

Testament: Yes, what is that? 

ML: It’s this small denomination, (or communion, to 
use the term they prefer), of about 250 churches. It’s 
half black and half white. It’s very, very evenly mixed 
— there may be no other like it in the country. 


So for all those kinds of reasons, because of the mix of 
the partners that are involved, because of the racial 
diversity, because of the way the Consultation has 
aggressively confronted important, divisive issues in 
society, I think it’s important. 


Testament: You don’t feel that with COCU we’re 
losing the gifts of diversity that all the different 
churches bring? 


ML: No, it’s quite clear that each denomination 
would maintain its own traditions, and would not have 
to make any changes that it did not wish to make in 
order to accommodate this. It will allow each church’s 
appropriation of its own traditions. 


It will require some to make some changes, as they 
choose to, in order to participate fully in the covenant 
communion that is envisioned. But no, it doesn’t 
mean, for example, that the PC(USA) will be any less 
Presbyterian. 


It’s probably true that the experience of it — if it 
comes to pass — would, probably over a great period 
of time, affect us all. But wouldn’t that be great? 


Testament: Let’s hope the church affects us all, over 
a period of time! 
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ML: Yes, yes... but we don’t have to be anything 
other than who we are as we come to the table at the 
beginning. 


Testament: So given all of that, which all sounds 
wonderful, why might people be opposed to this idea? 


ML: Well, because we are being asked, in a sense to 
give up something. To give up our notions that we 
have the ultimate answer, that we know the mind of 
Christ, and that mind 1s reflected in our particular 
traditions better than in others. There’s a certain 
element of humility that you have to bring to this in 
order to open your arms and embrace other traditions. 
And by that I mean to see in them Christ, to see in 
them the truth of the gospel, to see in them the one 
holy, apostolic church, truly catholic, truly evangeli- 
cal, and truly reformed. That’s a humbling, frighten- 
ing sort of thing. 


I think that’s part of it. The other part is in terms of 
some of the other issues that are so hard for people. 
The whole question of the episcopal office, the ques- 
tion of ministry, has been a huge stumbling block. 


That’s really what has been going on — since the early 
80’s there’s been a real internal struggle in the Consul- 
tation to come to an understanding of what ministry is. 
Almost from the beginning, the Consultation had the 
understanding that the historic episcopate, the three- 
fold order of ministry, would be the order of the day in 
this Church of Christ Uniting: bishop, presbyter, and 
deacon. 


Depending on where you are, that poses some prob- 
lems. You have some traditions that don’t have 
oversight represented in a person — who don’t have 
bishops, and who don’t have individuals assuming that 
kind of authority, or representing the church in a way 
that’s distinctive and apart from the way everybody is 
called and baptized as a disciple. And then you have 
traditions that do have bishops who are able to act 
independently. 


We have elders — Presbyterians have ordained lay 
people, which is an anomaly to all of the other partici- 
pating partners, not to mention about 95 percent of 
Christendom since the time of Christ. 


Testament 


So it’s those kinds of things that have been difficult — 
especially that question of ministry. 


Testament: This whole effort started in the early 
1960's and has been carried on for 30 years. Is that 
sticking point on the question of ministry part of what 
has taken so long? 


ML: Notentirely. Just a brief sketch... Eugene 
Carson Blake preached a historic sermon in San 
Francisco at Christ Cathedral in 1960 in which, 
representing the Presbyterian Church, he invited the 
Episcopal Church to conversation. That was quickly 
expanded to the United Church of Christ (UCC) and 
United Methodists. 


Well, for the first ten years what 
they did was develop a plan of 
union. It was called the 1970 
Plan of Union. This was like a 
super-church — one single 
denomination. And the 
churches rejected this. In fact, 
the Presbyterian Church voted 
to withdraw from the Consulta- 
tion, catching the Presbyterian 
delegation and the Consultation 
quite by surprise. The follow- 
ing year they voted to get back 
In it. 


That, by the way, was when I 
got involved. It was in 1973, 
and I was a seminary student 
here, entering my senior year, 
and I was appointed by the 
then-moderator, Clinton Marsh, 
to be a part of this delegation. 


So the issue then was this super- 
church. And, for Presbyterians, 
the issue was that this super- 
church was going to have 
bishops. It wasn’t just a simple 
question of structure. But all 
the denominations pretty much 
said that they didn’t want that. 
That’s not what unity means. It 
doesn’t mean structural unifor- 
mity, institutional sameness. 
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There was then quite a bit of energy poured into 
arriving at a theological consensus, in the next period 
— from about 1974 to 1984. And the toughest part of 
that was the chapter on ministry. There was also an 
attempt to get back closer to the local congregation, so 
some practical things were begun. Interim eucharistic 
fellowships, which were attempts to have various 
congregations, as many as possible in a given area, 
come together on a regular basis for communion. The 
other effort was something called “generating commu- 
nities,” where they tried to “live our way” toward 
unity. Let’s do it, at a practical level. Let’s not just 
have the professionals talking about it, up here, but 
let’s have the churches and the church folks actually 
doing this thing that we envision. 
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Testament: What an idea... 


ML: Yes. So in several places around the country, I 
don’t know how many, they tried to get a critical 
number of these denominations to actually live to- 
gether — as separate congregations, but doing these 
kinds of things together. Engaging in the Lord’s 
Supper together, doing mission together, church 
school classes, youth groups — living their way 
toward unity. So we haven’t spent the whole time on 
the issue of ministry, on related theological questions, 
or issues of structure. 


It was somewhere around that time, around 1984, that 
the plan for covenanting — the cornerstone of this 
current plan, was developed. 


Testament: And that’s the plan that came out of the 
churches’ lived experiences? 


ML: Yes, it did. It was very much influenced by 
that, as well as by the larger context of ecumenical 
discussions in the world. And that’s the shape of this 
current model. We’re not talking about one super- 
church anymore. We are talking about a kind of 
pluralism that recognizes these various distinctive 
traditions. A way we can all claim one another — 
without assuming the rightness of one tradition, over 
and against all of the others — and go on from there. 


Testament: We’re so used to thinking about our 
individual denominations, and identifying ourselves as 
Presbyterian or AME Zion or UCC. It’s almost hard 
to imagine a world where every denomination, or at 
least all of the ones in the Consultation, are each 
other’s equals and accept each other’s sacraments and 
ordination. How do you imagine a world like that? 


ML: It is hard to imagine. In some ways, I think it’s 
here, though. The people in the congregations are 
much more amenable to this than experts. You could 
look at the kind of fluidity and ease with which people 
move from one congregation to another, from one 
denomination to another, when they move to new 
neighborhoods or when they experiment. You could 
conclude that they just don’t care, that they don’t think 
carefully enough about the traditions of these denomi- 
nations, that it’s not important enough to them, that 
they’re not sophisticated enough. 


You could think that, or you could look at it in a much 
more positive way. You could think that the finer 
points of theology, where theologians argue about 
words for decades, aren’t as critical. What’s more 
important is the communion in sacred things, gather- 
ing around the Lord’s table, recognizing that God 
claims us all, despite the different packages. You 
might also say that they’re further ahead than we are 
— that they’re less willing to let how we talk about the 
faith become a barrier to how we embrace one another 
and live out the faith. 


So that’s how you can imagine it. You can imagine 
what you see happening as people everywhere are 
recognizing that we belong to one another and that 
some of these distinctions are not critical to our 
identity as Christians. 


And I don’t mean to belittle the integrity with which 
the experts have engaged in some of these discussions, 
or to belittle the issues. I just want to place that next 
to, give it equal weight perhaps, with the real experi- 
ences people are having across these continental 
divides of theological difference. 


Testament: We tend to think a lot about our experi- 
ences here in North America. What does this effort 
mean on a world-wide basis for the church or for each 
of these churches? Is there an impact there? 


ML: I think so. I think people in churches around the 
world are looking at this, to some extent through their 
sister and brother denominations here. The Roman 
Catholic Church 1s paying attention to this. They have 
been faithful observer/participants of this Consultation 
since the beginning. They’re looking at this, and it 
matters to them what happens. I don’t want to over- 
state the case and say that the Pope has sleepless 
nights wondering what’s going on in the Consultation, 
I don’t mean that. The Lutherans in Germany know 
what’s going on in these discussions. Some of these 
churches are talking with one another about these 
same issues; there are similar tensions in some of these 
denominations, and so it matters what’s in these 
documents, what words are put down on the paper. 
Lutherans in Germany have full communion with at 
least some Reformed churches. Full communion 
among Lutherans, Presbyterians, UCC, and the 
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Reformed Church in America (RCA) has not yet been 
approved by Lutherans in the U.S.A. 


COCU has implications for what may happen after the 
time when, God willing, this effort proves to be 
successful. So it does matter. It’s not just this little 
thing that the North American Protestants are doing. 
It’s something that a significant part of the Christian 
family on this continent is doing, and that has and will 
have some real impact on other places around the 
world. 


Testament: And your official role and title in all of 
this are? 


ML: I’m the chair of the General Assembly’s Special 
Committee on the Consultation on Church Union...The 
committee must be reappointed, as all Special General 
Assembly Committees are, every year by the Assem- 
bly. You have to report every year and you have to 
ask that your life be continued. 

Testament: So to speak... 

ML: Your life as a committee, yes. I pray to God for 
my life, not the General Assembly! So the committee 
goes on until the denomination decides that we want to 
participate in this, or that we don’t want to embrace it 
any further and we get out. It doesn’t mean that I'll be 
the chair indefinitely . . . 


Testament: What is our denomination, the 
PC(USA), doing with this? Where do we stand now? 


ML: To answer that, let me refer to two documents 
which the Consultation has approved, which are the 
foundation for the creation of a more visible union 
among the participating churches. The first is The 
COCU Consensus, which our denomination has 
already approved as the theological basis for going 
further toward covenant community. We did that in 
1988. 


The second document, Churches in Covenant Com- 
munion: The Church of Christ Uniting was approved 
in 1988 by the Consultation in a plenary gathering. It 
constitutes the proposal for “the Church of Christ 
Uniting.” 


Every year since then, the special committee has gone 
to the General Assembly and said, “This 1s the text that 
has been prepared by COCU. All the denominations 
have been studying it. We need to study it so we can 
make an informed decision.” And that’s what is going 
on now — it’s being studied in synods and 
presbyteries and in some congregations. 


This last General Assembly, in June of 1992, we voted 
to send Churches in Covenant Communion to every 
[Presbyterian] pastor and to every church without a 
pastor, so every church now has a copy. We also 
informed the 1992 Assembly of our intention to 
present the 1993 General Assembly with a concrete 
recommendation for action. 


Testament: You used a strong word earlier — sin. 
The “sin of disunity.” Can you say more about that? 


ML: I guess I would want to be careful not to say 
that just because we are in different theological 
traditions, that that in itself is sinful. I don’t believe 
that. Arrogance about it is sinful. Clinging to one’s 
tradition so vehemently that one is unable to see the 
value in and connection to other traditions is sinful. 


These historically black denominations exist because 
they could not find a home in white denominations — 
they were unwelcome. In that sense, disunity 1s sinful. 


Part of the whole history of the Consultation has been 
trying to really understand and embrace that truth. 
We’re not just talking sociology, but about the heart of 
the very gospel, part of the whole order of creation. 
We are created, all of us, in God’s image, and so this 
disunity is a sin. It goes against God’s intention for us. 
It’s a sin that works against who we’re created to be — 
a denial of the image of God reflected in all of us. So 
that’s what I mean. 


Testament: Picking up on one of the threads in what 
you just said .. . do you think that if we, as churches, 
attend to each better as historically African-American 
denominations and as historically white denominations 
and hopefully other groups as well — if we attend to 
each other better as churches, will that spill over and 
we'll attend to each other better in the world? Will it 
make a difference in our cities, in our jobs, in poverty, 
in how we treat each other on the streets? 


ML: Yes. 
Testament: In a word, “yes.” 


ML: Why do! say that? How can I say that? be- 
cause, for me, what is the civil rights movement? It is 
the church — not the institutional church, but maybe 
the church in a pure form, the gospel walking around 
the streets — it is the church changing the world as we 
know it. 


What we’ve been watching since the Reformation 1s 
churches splitting, dividing. I think what we’re 
beginning to see now is churches starting to talk about 
coming back together. The thing that hasn’t happened 


We are being asked, in a 
sense To give up 
something. To give up our 
notions that we have the 
ultimate answer. 


before now is something like an AME Zion, a histori- 
cally black denomination, and a historically white 
denomination talking about coming back together. 
That would be a powerful compelling witness to 
society, and we would see a real benefit from it. And, 
in fact, the three African-American member churches 
of COCU and the Episcopal church are beginning 
conversations to know one another better — a direct 
benefit of the Consultation. 


This Consultation is not ultimately about words, and 
its importance is not limited to words, or to healing 
these ancient theological differences. It does translate 
into concrete gospel — concrete good news — in the 
daily lives people live. It makes possible on a broad 
scale, broader than ever before, a unity, a coming 
together of people across racial, across gender, across 
denominational lines. That will, that can, transform 
our cities. And there’s a real opportunity for the 
church to lead the way in this. 
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Testament: It strikes me as I listen to you that we 
have a mini-COCU in action, a mini version of that, in 
Miller Chapel. Whoever is doing the service stands up 
and uses things from their tradition, the things that 
they're used to. And everybody else is enriched by it, 
even if it’s not what they’re used to. Mostly it’s 
Presbyterian, but different people do different things. 


ML: [like that. I think that’s true. We get a lot of 
comments, people say a lot about what they experience 
in Miller Chapel. I think is quite understandable, it 
often reflects their own particular tastes and traditions 
and perspectives. So if you hear from ten people, you 
hear ten different comments about it. The truth is, 
which all of these comments reflect, we are seeing this 
great variety. We are seeing represented there all of 
the traditions which we represent. How could it be 
otherwise? Would we want it to be otherwise? 


Testament: And where will we ever get it again? 
This 1s a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity, probably for 
most of us — until the church of Christ is united. 


ML: Chapel here, if you take the long view, 1s 
powerful. I go probably more than anybody, and I 
wouldn’t miss it... it’s a gift. Let’s receive it and 
appreciate it, and not criticize it because it’s not our 
experience. Even the times when you feel “it’s just 
not touching me today, something is missing,” 1f you 
can stop that train of thought and get into it, you'll get 
something. The real passion and genuine commitment 
that the person leading reflects, a sense of the pain or 
the joy they’re feeling, a sense of their theological 
struggles — can’t you use that? I can. If you pay 
attention, you'll get something. Something good. 
Something from God. It’s the discipline, the con- 
stancy, the regularity. I didn’t understand that as a 
student, I confess, but I do now. 


Testament: Thanks a lot. You've said a lot of wise 
things, and we appreciate it. 












Congratulations to 
Mary Austin 


on her appointment as the 
1993-94 editor of Testament. 
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For [ne Time Being: A sermon 
by Scott E. Graybiill 


scripture Lesson 
Matthew 2:13-23 


Now after the wise men had left, enter Herod the Great. 


I have a somber job to do today, for several reasons. 
For starters, the Sunday following Christmas in the 
preaching business 1s lovingly referred to as Dark 
Sunday, Low Sunday, or, as I heard it in one church, 
Black Sabbath. This 1s the Sunday that even the most 
faithful will miss. That 1s one side that makes this 
Sunday somber. 


But we all need a vacation, sometimes even from 
church. No, a few empty pews 1s not enough to evoke 
such bleak adjectives as dark, low, and black. What 
makes this day so somber for us is the shocking and 
scandalous response that Herod the Great has to the 
first Christmas. 


Now for some of you this might be the untold story, 
though the lectionary requests that this text be read on 
this day. Not so long after the Christmas creche, even 
before the smell of the live manger scene can disperse 
from their nostrils, the three wise men—the bearers of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh—get out of town 
quickly to avoid Herod. They were not wise for 
nothing. 


This is the untold story of Christmas because it 1s the 
downside of Christmas. This story is the tragedy that 
comes immediately on the heels of Christmas hope 
and peace. Herod has murdered all the boys two years 
and under that reside in Bethlehem and its surrounding 
areas. It is like hearing about the fire at the 
Moorestown Mall, though thankfully at Moorestown 
this week no lives were taken. I can imagine many of 
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you, like me, listening to the radio or watching the t.v., 
and upon hearing the news, just having this visceral 
response of Yuletide sadness. 


Tragedies happen every day— it’s even been a bad 
year for the Queen— and while we all know that 
tragedies come according to their one time, yet we are 
unusually shaken and disturbed when we hear about 
something horrible happening at Christmas. We know 
all too well the fraility of the promised Christmas 
peace. We breathe all too tentatively until the last 
relatives go home, not knowing when one ill word or 
the wrong gift or a bad memory will set off a family 
feud. If the weather is at all snowy and wet, we worry 
until every teenager is safely back home. I imagine 
more than one brandy or sherry is sipped with relief 
sometime after midnight on Christmas, before going to 
bed. 


And maybe that is what Herod should have done. 
Some Cutty Sark and ice and survey the situation in 
the morning; maybe all this talk of a new king will 
have died down. Instead, this pronouncement by the 
wise men, that they have seen the sign in the sky of 
him who was to be born king of the Jews, worried him. 
If this new king’s star is on the rise, then that surely 
meant that his kingdom is in demise. 


Oh Herod, don't do it. 


The agitated Herod calls his henchmen and orders the 
slaughter of all the Bethlehem boys of age two and 
under. Now after the wise men had left, enter Herod 
the Great. Let me tell you about this great Herod. If 
you look into history, you probably will not find 
historical attestation to this specific, horrible action of 
Herod’s. It may fairly be pointed out that Herod’s 
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declining years were so full of bloodshed that an 
incident of this kind might well have gone unreported 
in sources. After all, Bethlehem was a small place and 
may well have had no more that twenty or thirty boys 
below the age of two years. And Herod’s calculated 
cruelty had become proverbial. Josephus in his Antiq- 
uities records that Herod ordered the execution of 
three of his sons— the joke of the day was that one 
would rather be Herod’s pig than Herod’s son. On his 
deathbed, Herod ordered that at his death one member 
of every family was to have been slain so that the 
nation might truly mourn. Thank God those orders 
were not kept. 


And as the wise men 
leave, now enters Herod, 
the Fool. What could 
have threatened Herod 
so? For all his enormous 
power, how could Herod 
the Great be afraid of 
somebody in diapers? 
This is the darkness and 
the lowness and the 
blackness of this Sunday 
after Christmas. God 
enters the world as a 
baby, and even this 
small sprig of hope is 
chased out of the country 
and into Egypt as Herod 
snuffs out as many lives 
as necessary, no matter 
how innocent. Instead of 
carols and jingle bells, in 
Bethlehem that year 
there is only the cry of 
mothers and fathers as 
they mourn the tragic 
and unnecessary death of 
their sons. The text 
compares it to Ramah, 
the scene of national 
grief where Rachel 
weeps for her children 
and there is no consola- 
tion for her because her 
children are no more. 


This 1s black, bleak 
Sunday because to be 
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faithful to the Gospel we also have to preach and 
remember and hear Rachel weeping, for she still does 
weep. The Gospel does not invite us to sentimentalize 
the meaning of Christmas. No matter how much holly 
and berry and egg nog and Santa suits we have, we 
cannot romanticize what this baby means. If we do 
sentimentalize and romanticize this birth, then we are 
guiltier than Herod, because one thing Herod had 
right: the birth of this baby has forever changed the 
world. All our kingdoms have been relativized. Mr. 
Masey, our soloist, was right when he sang: “But who 
may abide the day of his coming? For he shall be a 
refiner’s fire.” But listen to me please, do not be afraid 
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for your kingdom. The birth of this baby does not 
mean our death nor our displacement. When the 
evangelical is on the street corner shouting that we 
have to be born again, he does not mean that we have 
to give up all that 1s our lives— the claim that this 
baby makes on us is that we believe that in Him God is 
with us. To be born again 1s to re-experience life 
through the newness that this God in the manger 
offers, a release from our mistakes and a remedy for 
our evil. 


Herod should have first listened to the Christ child; he 
would have not only kept his kingdom, but also, if he 
listened and believed in this baby, he would have 
inherited God’s kingdom. 


Oh, Herod, why didn’t you see that this baby is 
Immanuel, God with us, not God against us? 


And Christmas 1s the celebration and proclamation of 
this holy child whom we believe to be God of God, 
Light of Light, Very God of Very God: who for us and 
for our salvation, came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate by the Holy Spirit of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man, and was crucified also for us under 
Pontius Pilate. Do you believe it? 


The good news at Christmas is not that all is good and 
that peace 1s everywhere to be had. If the Bible does 
not allow us to sentimentalize the meaning of Christ- 
mas, neither does it allow us to romanticize the human 
predicament. The Bible takes a long, honest look at 
humankind and forthrightly admits that humans are 
evil and make selfish, evil decisions. For every happy 
baby that is born, there’s another Hitler or Stalin or 
KKK member to protest its birth. And lest we only talk 
about politicians, if we look deep into our own hearts 
we find enough dirt and scum to condemn ourselves as 
well. If we had all power and no one to oppose us, 
who would we dominate and control and have put to 
death? 


The good news at Christmas is that into this slimy, sin- 
filled world the peace of God came as a child and, 
though Herod’s attempt to kill this peace was 
thwarted, it did not take long for the wood of the 
manger to be transformed into the wood of the cross. 


We wonder that God would allow such cruelty, and in 
the end we cannot fully understand it. The history of 
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the people of God is all strewn with blood and tears. 
Our own time has seen massacres equally shameless. 
The good news 1s that God nonetheless pursues the 
purpose of his salvation. 


Amidst the weeping of Rachel, the Gospel is not an 
anesthesia. It is not a quick fix or a cheap grace or the 
power of positive thinking, no matter how many 
crystal cathedrals can be built on such a message. In 
the face of radical evil, God listens to our weeping and 
weeps with us, because his Son was taken by our 
world and crucified upon the hard wood of the cross 
by our sin. 


The Good News of the Gospel is that this baby is God 
for us, not against us, even when we plot against him 
and deny him. The Good News of the Gospel is that 
God in Christ was reconciling himself to the world, 
that God embraces our slime and sin and brings good 
out from this evil. Rachel’s crying will one day stop 
because the baby of Christmas experienced death and 
defeated death, thus reversing the work of all the 
Herods and Hitlers. Because of his resurrection, we 
can know that this life is not all that we have, that 
there is a future for all of us, a kingdom where death 
shall be no more, where real tears are turned into true 
and lasting joy. 


But we do not have to wait forever. We can begin to 
experience this kingdom, if we make room for the 
Christ child in our heart. Later maybe Mr. Masey will 
finish for us the song that he started: “the kingdom of 
this earth 1s become the kingdom of the Lord and of 
his Christ.” It is a slow conversion, even within each 
of us. 


But for the time being, with Rachel’s weeping in our 
ears, however distantly, let us adore the Christ child. 
Unlike Herod, let us not be threatened by his presence 
and his coming kingdom, but let every heart prepare 
him room. Finally, one cannot explain the miracle of 
this holy child, one can only experience it. If you set 
off looking for peace in this world, you will soon be 
disappointed. But if you gaze at the manger and 
continue to look until you see the cross, that is where 
human hope hangs. Continue to look: it is bleak 
Sunday and Herod is slaughtering the holy innocents, 
but soon it will be the resurrection. Jesus will return 
and with him will be Rachel’s children. This is hope, 
this is our peace. Amen. 
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A loast With Cherry Wine 


by Kevin E. Finch 


“The northern lights have seen queer sights, but the 
strangest they ever did see was the night on the marge 
of Lake LaBarge I cremated Sam McGee” 


Old Man McGee died in his Lazyboy watching the late 
night news on channel 8. At least my investigation of 
the matter leads me to believe so, and after all, Jonny 
and I found the body. 


Mrs. Strom had assigned poems for us to memorize 
that day in English class. My seat was back in the far 
right corner of the room by the window that opened 
out onto the asphalt playground. Looking out the 
window across the playground, I could see the line of 
buses waiting to ferry us home after the 3:20 bell. The 
clock over Mrs. Strom’s desk said “3:17” and I already 
had my books stacked on the corner of my desk, 
balanced just right. Outside spring was swelling into 
summer and IJ hated the thought of spending one extra 
moment inside. 


Mrs. Strom’s voice next to me made me jump, and my 
book stack tipped off the corner of the desk before I 
could grab it. The books went every direction. One 
even bounced off Mrs. Strom’s foot. She ignored it. “I 
have yet to hear the bell, David,” she said. 


“Sorry,” I said, embarrassed more at being caught than 
being ready to leave a few minutes early. The distinc- 
tive sound of discipline in Mrs. Strom’s voice had 
alerted most of the class and they had craned their 
necks around to look back at me. I felt red flush 
across my face. 


“Have you memorized the poem I assigned today?” 
Mrs. Strom asked while I tried to drag the books still 
close to my desk back with the toe of my shoe. 


“Not the whole thing,” I said. 


“Then could you stay after class today for five min- 
utes? I’d like you to memorize one or two more lines 
before you leave.” 


“Yes,” I answered, avoiding her gaze. 


As Mrs. Strom walked back up the aisle, Becky, who 
sat in the desk next to mine, flicked her hand to get 
my attention and then smirked. I pretended to ignore 
her and slid out of my seat to retrieve my English 
textbook which had somehow managed to skid under 
hers. “Brenner got caught,” Becky whispered sing- 
song in my ear when I was right next to her reaching 
for my book. I tried to think of something sour to 
whisper back but couldn’t. So I returned to my desk 
and opened it to the poem on page 373: “The Crema- 
tion of Sam McGee.” My last thought before the bell 
rang was simply this—at least I had the page number 
memorized. 





Walking home, I thought of Old Man McGee and tried 
to remember his first name. I didn’t think it was Sam 
like the guy in the poem, but I was pretty sure it started 
with “S”—Stan or Stephen or something like that. 

And thinking of McGee made me think of his home- 
made cherry wine and then I knew what I wanted to do 
with my afternoon. 


I walked over to Jonny’s house after a quick snack of 
graham crackers slathered in peanut-butter chased 
down with huge gulps of milk. Jonny was my best 
friend. He was also a full-blooded Kootenai Indian. 
My parents had moved smack into the middle of the 
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Flathead Indian Reservation in the Montana Rockies 
just after I was born, and I grew up playing cowboys 
and Indians with real live Indians to shoot at from my 
tree fort. Jonny went to the special Tribal school just 
outside of town on Turtle Lake Road that taught the 
kids to speak Kootenai in addition to the normal 
curriculum so we never saw each other at in school, 
but we lived like twins outside of school: one white 
and freckled, the other rusty brown though we looked 
identical after five minutes in a mud fight down in the 
river. I even learned a little Kootenat. 


Jonny's mom said he was upstairs in the TV room, and 
| went up to find him watching our favorite show, 
“The Lone Ranger.” Jonny smiled as I came in and I 
grinned back; we watched the remainder of the show 
in silence, intent on action, both of us imagining we 
were the one firing the silver bullets. 


When the show was over I suggested we visit Old Man 
McGee. “Maybe we can get him to give us some of his 
cherry wine,” I whispered grinning. Jonny nodded. 
Neither of us really liked McGee’s homemade wine, 
but it fascinated both of us. Neither my parents or 
Jonny’s mom allowed any alcohol in the house: my 
parents out of principle, his mom because Jonny’s 
father had died drunk 29 miles north of town outside 
the Wild Stallion Bar when Jonny was 5 months old 
and his older brother was three. Jonny’s mom never 
told him how it happened. 


But for us, Old Man McGee’s cherry wine was a risk, 
a secret, and a sip of what we believed to be indepen- 
dence. I bet that if beets had been forbidden instead of 
alcohol, we would have snuck out behind Mrs. 
Jensen’s garage to eat jars of canned beets with much 
the same feeling we had choking down Old Man 
McGee’s cherry wine. 


“Does Old McGee have any left?” Jonny asked once 
we were outside his house. 


“You bet,” I said, “I counted seven bottles in his 
cabinet just last week when I took him three shirts my 
mom ironed for him.” Jonny grinned. 


“T’ll race you to the top of his stairs.” 


“LIl beat you,” I said, and we were off. 


Jonny won. We were sprinting shoulder to shoulder 
when we reached the bottom of the stairs leading up to 
McGee’s apartment, but I tripped on a corner of the 
landing halfway up the long staircase and nearly flew 
over the railing and through the shaded bathroom 
window of Miss Chomsky’s apartment one flight 
below Old Man McGee’s. Jonny sat panting and 
laughing at the top while I untangled myself and 
climbed the rest of the way up to join him on small 
porch outside McGee’s screen door. 


“T’ll beat you” he said, mimicking my voice. 


I slugged him in the stomach, but he only laughed 
more, bunching up to protect himself from another 
blow. I sat down beside him, grinning ruefully and 
rubbing my scraped knees. “I nearly flew through 
Miss Chomsky’s bathroom window.” 


“Yep.” Jonny said after another gasp of laughter, “And 
you didn’t even have to pee.” 


I slugged him again. 


It took us another minute to remember McGee and the 
cherry wine, and two more to do anything about it. 

We felt too good just sitting on the stairs looking down 
at the mowed grass of the yard below and feeling the 
breeze curl around the corners of the building and lick 
at the backs of our necks. 


McGee managed the ancient Statesman Apartments— 
a big five apartment building a block from my house 
behind a tall lilac hedge and two knarled apple trees 
we raided every summer for sour green apples that 
always made us sick. The owners kept the white paint 
fresh outside and things functional inside, but the 
building itself creaked with age. McGee told me once 
that the Statesman was the first place built on the knoll 
overlooking the center of town. “That would have 
been somewheres around 1867,” he said. He shifted 
his weight and the floor creaked. “It knows it’s old, 
just like me,” he said with a slightly crooked smile 
creasing his leathery face. 


I remembered those words as Jonny and I sat there on 
the stairs, and that thought finally got me moving. I 
stood up, turned around, and banged on the screen 
door of McGee’s apartment. “Hi, Mr. McGee, its 


David and Jonny!” No answer. I waited five seconds 
and then banged again. 


“Maybe he’s not home,” Jonny said leaning forward 
and peeking through the wire mesh of the screen door. 


“He’s got to be here,” I said. “When he goes out he 
shuts the main door and latches the screen door.” I 
proved the screen 
door was unlatched 
by pulling it open a 
few inches and 
letting the spring 
bang it back into 
place. I called once 
more, “Mr. 
McGee!” 


Silence again except 
for a fly buzzing 
around inside the 
screen door, dis- 
turbed by my 
pounding. “So?” 
Jonny said. 


“So?” I responded 
and pulled the door 
open far enough to 
poke my head in 
and look down the 
hall that ran through 
the narrow kitchen 
into the living room. 
I couldn’t see 
anything at first, but 
as my eyes adjusted 
to the light inside, I 
saw a corner of the 
TV in the living 
room and from the 
flicker I guessed it 
was on. But the volume must have been off because I 
still heard nothing. “I bet he’s in the john with the fan 
on,” I said, “maybe we can surprise him.” 


I will always remember tiptoeing over the yellow 
linoleum in the dim kitchen, peeking into the living 
room to see the top of McGee’s bald head over the top 
of his Lazy-Boy recliner, and then getting down on my 
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hands and knees to crawl up behind him. I will always 
remember the sweet smell that didn’t seem to come 
from the few dirty dishes in the sink I had passed. At 
the time I never wondered why he hadn’t come to let 
us in when we pounded at the door. And I didn’t 
notice that the skin on the top of McGee’s head was 
unnaturally pasty, so unlike his normal rawhide 
complexion. 


The whole time I 
crawled across the 
floor painstakingly 
avoiding all the 
creaking floor- 
boards, silent 
images danced on 
the TV screen— 
soundless drama to 
fill dead air. 


When I jumped up 
from behind his 
chair, I clapped my 
hands on McGee’s 
shoulders and 
yelled, “Boo!” He 
shuddered. I had 
expected a string of 
curses or a shocked 
yelp, but McGee 
stayed mute. Only 
his head responded, 
tilting a bit to one 
side. 


All of a sudden 
everything seemed 


wrong hie, ol 
said, “uh, hi, Mr. 
McGee.” He 


ignored me. 

Jonny had stayed in 
the kitchen while I had crept up behind McGee, and 
now he stood in the doorway, uncertain. “Is he okay?” 
he asked. 


“Sure,” I said and walked around the chair to face him. 


He looked surprised. His eyes were open, his eye- 
brows up slightly, and his mouth seemed to be forming 
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an “O” but he was definitely not okay. Old Man 
McGee was dead. 


It turned out I was the one to yelp. I started back- 
wards, tripped over the coffee table and fell backwards 
into the TV, banging my head on the plastic volume 
knob. The TV voices roared into the room. Jonny had 
jumped when I yelped and now he stood tense two feet 
back into the kitchen trying to decide whether to run 
for the door or come help me. 


The crash from me falling over the coffee table scared 
Old Man McGee’s cat who apparently had been hiding 
in the bedroom. She yowled and shot out of the 

bedroom door, over me, and out between Jonny’s legs 





only to dig her claws in the screen door mesh. “He’s 
dead,” I mumbled staring wide-eyed at Jonny. Then I 
yelled it, “He’s dead!” 


That did it for Jonny. He bolted for the door. And I 
was only a second behind him. We burst through the 
door, forgetting the steep stairs and ended up in a heap 
S1x steps down at the top landing. The cat howled 
behind us, dangling from the screen door, her claws 
stuck in the mesh. I guess she must have swung with 
the door when we ran out for now her hair stuck out 
like a thousand needles and the noise she made didn’t 
sound real. But neither Jonny nor I even considered 
going back up to get her out of the screen. We were 
trying to run even before we were back on our feet. 
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At the bottom of the stairs we charged straight away 
from the building and dove through the lilac hedge 
into the ditch on the other side. Branches scraped 
Jonny’s arm and both my cheeks we discovered later. 
At the time neither of us noticed. We sat there in the 
ditch, wild-eyed and panting. “He’s dead?” Jonny 
whispered. 


I nodded, remembering then something about dead 
people smelling sweet. “We have to tell somebody,” 
Jonny said, “maybe the police.” As it turned out, in 
five minutes we had elected ourselves as the Mr. 
McGee Death Notification Committee running 
throughout the neighborhood telling anyone we could 
find. Apparently Miss Chomsky called both the police 
and the owners of the Statesman. The owners called 
McGee’s son in Arizona. 


McGee’s cat had somehow managed to free itself by 
the time the two men from Davidson’s Funeral Home 
showed up for McGee’s body. I don’t think anyone in 
the neighborhood ever saw the cat again. 


At dinner that night I thought of it. I don’t know what 
gave me the idea—maybe it was the poem about the 
cremation of Sam McGee. But where the idea came 
from doesn’t matter much, what matters is what 
happened. All of a sudden, I wanted to see what 
happened to McGee at the funeral home. I wanted to 
see it more than I had wanted the Guns-Of-Navarone 
mountain with the working elevator on my eighth 
birthday. 


Years before we moved to town, Elias Davidson had 
purchased the Stanley home and turned it into a 
funeral parlor. It was set back from the road about 
fifty feet across from the courthouse with a curved 
drive hooking up under a big overhang in front of the 
huge paneled double oak doors that opened in the front 
foyer. The place was huge: a three story Victorian 
with a basement. Davidson lived with his bachelor 
son on the second and third floors. I had only been on 
the first floor where Davidson kept his office, the 
casket showing room and a chapel with thick green 
carpet, heavy drapes, and dull white walls. Actually, I 
don’t quite know what color the walls were since 
Davidson always kept the lights low. The chapel 
seemed almost murky except for the one spot light 
hooked up to point right where they put the casket for 


services. They used the basement to prepare the 
bodies. There was a concrete ramp leading down into 
the basement outside in back and two staircases inside 
going down: one in what used to be the kitchen and a 
narrow one in the front of the chapel behind the big 
brass cross and the floor to ceiling curtain. I had 
found it while exploring after a funeral for the husband 
of our church organist two years before. 


The idea of sneaking down to Davidson’s to see 
McGee came to me during dinner. I was busy retelling 
the story of finding McGee dead to my father between 
mouthfuls of mashed potatoes and gravy. “David, 
don’t talk with your mouth full,” my mom said every 
minute or so. But the moment I thought of going to 
see McGee’s body, I stuttered to a stop. 


“What happened to the cat?” my dad asked. 
Elycat vel Said: 
“Yes, the cat.” 


“Oh, uh, I don’t know. I think it was still stuck in the 
screen door after we fell down the stairs, but it wasn’t 
there later. I don’t know what happened to it.” My 
dad looked at me, puzzled at my abrupt ending to the 
story. Usually I managed to stretch my stories into a 
monologue that lasted through desert. But after a 
second, he glanced at mom, shrugged and asked if 
there was any peas left. I realized I was no longer 
hungry at all—my stomach even felt a little sick. I 
rolled a few peas around the half-eaten lump of 
potatoes and made a feeble attempt to guide a few onto 
my spoon before dropping it with a clatter to ask, “Can 
I please be excused?” 


Mom look at me surprised. 
Sell se lasaics 


Mom glanced at my plate. “Do you feel sick?” she 
asked. 


“Nope.” I said working to sound normal. “I guess all 
the excitement just made me not hungry, that’s all.” 


Before she could object, I slipped out of my seat and 
headed for the door. From the hall, I yelled, “Thanks 
for dinner. I’m going over to Jonny’s.” 
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I had to wait while Jonny finished his dinner, and by 
the time he came out to join me on the grass under 
their willow tree I had a plan that required only two 
little lies. I figured we could convince his mom to let 
him spend the night at our house and convince my 
parents to let me sleep at Jonny’s—the oldest trick in 
the book. And once the sun set we could ride our 
bikes downtown to Davidson’s. After all, I reasoned, 
we would spend the night at one of our houses so we 
really weren’t lying too much. We’d just see McGee 
first. 


Jonny didn’t like the idea. “I don’t like even riding by 
the funeral home,” he said, “I always think of the 
bodies down in the basement and wonder if they are 
really dead. And besides, Mr. Davidson gives me the 
creeps.” I agreed with Jonny about Davidson. He 
looked quite a bit like a cadaver himself with sunken 
shadows under his eyes and the spikes of wiry grey 
running back through his stiff blue-black hair. I 
always found myself staring at his gaunt neck poking 
out of the somber dark suits he wore and sniffing for 
the smell of Aqua Velva that followed him like a 
bridal train. 


But in the end I convinced him by appealing to our 
favorite hero. “The Lone Ranger would go. Heck, 
he’d never give it a second thought.” 


Jonny gave me a funny look. but after five seconds he 
gave in. “Okay, let’s go see McGee. But if we get 
caught, it was your idea.” 


“Sure,” I said. 


And by eight we had it arranged. My parents told me I 
could sleep at Jonny’s; Jonny’s mom had given Jonny 
permission to sleep at my house. With that taken care 
of, we hid our bikes in the alley, smuggled half a bag 
of Oreos up into my tree fort, and settled down to wait 
for dark. 


We both fell asleep slumped back against the trunk. 
Jonny jerked awake at 10:15 according to his digital 
watch. His start woke me up and I jumped, spewing 
Oreo crumbs in all directions. I whacked my head on 
the branch we had sawed off a foot out from the tree as 
a hanger for coats and canteens. “Ouch!” I hollered. 


“Shhh!” Jonny said grabbing for my arm. 
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Both of us remembered McGee at the same time. 
“What time is it?” I hissed. 


“Just after 10:15,” Jonny said. 


“We gotta go,” I said, feeling in the dark for the top of 
the ladder down. If we didn’t hurry we would miss 
our chance to see anything. 


We rode out away from our yard already marked for 
the night: me with a goose-egg over my left ear and 
Jonny with a stinging scrape on his right leg from 
scrambling down the treefort ladder too fast. We 
coasted down 4th street into the center of town in 
billowing navy blue sweatshirts we had found in one 
of my dad’s drawers. Jonny had put on black pants 
and I had on my darkest pair of jeans. Only our white 
sneakers and the reflectors on our bike spokes flashed 
as we rode under the street lights. 


We hid our bikes in a hedge in the alley that ran 
behind the funeral home, and I led the way down the 
alley to the metal sided garage where Davidson parked 
his hearse. The back of the funeral home was bare and 
functional with none of the flowering bushes land- 
scaped into the lawn that wrapped around the front of 
sides of the funeral home. In back was a flat grade of 
gravel between the garage and the house with the ramp 
leading down to the basement off to one side so the 
hearse could back up to the top of the ramp for loading 
and unloading. 


When I peeked around the corner, the hearse was 
sitting there at the top of the ramp, black and silent 
reflecting the cold light of the industrial light 
Davidson had tacked onto the side of the house 
directly over the ramp. Jonny brushed by me to look 
around the corner. “There is a light on down in the 
basement,” he whispered. 


“| bet they’re working on McGee,” I whispered back. 


“Yeah,” Jonny said. Neither of us admitted to being 


scared, but neither of us moved. “This was your idea,” 


Jonny said, “you go first.” 
“You're in front of me, you go.” 


“No, you go.” 
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“Let’s go together.” 
“OKA 


On the count of three we both ran for the shadow 
along the side of the hearse. Our dash to the hearse 
would have rivaled the stealth of Tonto, if it had not 
been for the sound of our sneakers on the gravel. 
“Davidson 1s going to hear us,” Jonny whispered, 
crouching in the shadow of the car. “Let’s take off our 
shoes.” I nodded, thinking of a cat burglar in an old 
movie who robbed houses in his socks. It took only a 
second to pull off our sneakers and shove them out of 
sight under the hearse. 


From where we were we still could not see in the 
basement window. In whispers we decided Jonny 
would get close enough for a peek while I waited 
hidden. When he headed for the window, I had second 
thoughts about having taken off my shoes. I could tell 
each step on the gravel hurt from the way his shoul- 
ders twitched. He made it to the house and crouched 
in front of the window. When he looked back, he was 
shaking his head. 


The window was opaque privacy glass, the kind they 
put in glass shower doors. When I joined him at the 
window we could see someone moving around down 
there, but that was it. “This is a rotten way to end our 
adventure” I thought. Davidson or his son was down 
there right now, probably working on McGee, and we 
couldn’t see. 


It was Jonny’s idea to try the back door that led into 
the old kitchen. It was unlocked. 


I don’t know where we got the courage to go through 
that door, but all of a sudden I found myself inside in 
the dark and Jonny had pushed in behind me. The 
only light came from the crack under the door on our 
immediate left—the one that led down into the base- 
ment. 


What happened next was a blur. Without warning we 
heard the person in the basement start up the stairs. I 
bolted straight ahead, out of the kitchen into the next 
room, the coffin show room, and scrambled under the 
first casket stand I brushed against. The velvet cover- 
ing below the casket hung to the floor. I squirmed 
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under bunching my knees up under my chin, fear 
roaring in my ears. It was when I twisted to make sure 
I was completely under the velvet that I felt a leg that 
wasn’t mine. 


I tried to scream; no noise came out. I jerked, banging 
my head again, my mouth wide sucking for air. Only 
before I found it and screamed, I realized the leg was 
Jonny’s. I smelled the bleach his mom always washed 
with, and clamped my mouth shut. Later on, looking 
back on that night we tried to figure out how Jonny got 
ahead of me under that casket. Neither of us ever 
figured it out how he did it, but he did. 


How Davidson failed to hear us was another mystery. 
Even without me screaming we must have made a 
mess of noise scrambling across the floor and piling 
under the coffin. It was Davidson all right, because as 
he walked passed where we were hiding I smelled 
Aqua Velva. It was mixed with a smell like the one in 
McGee’s apartment that afternoon, only stronger, even 
suff. 


The roar in my eyes quieted, and we listened holding 
our breath to the sound of footsteps ascending the 
main staircase out in the foyer to the second floor. 
Faint light outlined the bottom edge of the velvet 
cloth, light spilling up out of the basement staircase 
and out of the kitchen into the coffin room. Where 
they kept the caskets must have been the dining room 





when the Stanleys lived in the house. Now coffins sat 
on the table above us where the food should have 
been: death for dinner compliments of Elias Davidson. 
I shivered. 


“What do we do?” Jonny finally whispered. 


My legs were twisted funny and beginning to tingle. 
“We came to see McGee,” I said. 


“Yeah, but sure as anything Davidson will come back 
down and catch us.” Jonny said. 


“There is a staircase in the chapel,” I said, “I bet we 
could see something from the bottom of it.” 


Jonny kept silent for several seconds and then said, 
“We'd better go quick.” 


We crawled out from under the coffin table and tip- 
toed out into the main foyer. Overhead dim light came 
from up the big stairwell but the foyer lay in shadows 
and the arched doorway into the chapel was pitch 
black. 


After nearly knocking over a folding chair in the dark, 
we dropped to our hands and knees and gropped up the 
middle aisle. Davidson and his son had set up metal 
folding chairs at the end of the pews. I guessed that 
meant somebody important had died and lots of people 
would be coming to 
that somebody’s 
funeral. My second 
guess was that the 
important cadaver 
was not McGee. 


Our hands sunk into 
the carpet as we 
crawled, and it 
smelled like a pine 
scent carpet 
deoderizer. At the 
front, I felt along the 
curtain until I found 
the door frame. 


Behind the curtain, 
the stairway down 
was narrow with 
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bare wooden steps we could just barely see. Fluores- 
cent light shown from a crack around the door at the 
bottom. The stairway smelled damp and musty. 
“Go,” Jonny whispered, pushing at my back. 


“Okay, okay,” I whispered back, “don’t push me.” 


Half the steps creaked when we stepped on them, but it 
didn’t sound like there was anybody down in the 
basement—at least nobody who was breathing. I was 
sweating when we reached the bottom. We still 
couldn’t hear any movement. McGee was on the other 
side of that door, but I didn’t expect him to be making 
any noise. I felt cold and almost turned and pushed 
Jonny back up the stairs. “Open the door, Davie,” 
Jonny whispered. “You've got to open the door.” His 
voice cracked. “Let’s just look quick and then go 
home.” 


I wanted to go home too. | almost turned and pushed 
Jonny back up the stairs, but a line from the poem 
about the cremation of Sam McGee floated into my 
mind as I crouched with my hands on the door. 
Something like “I guess he’s cooked and its time I 
looked, so the door I opened wide.” 


I pushed and the door swung open slowly and there 
was McGee ten feet away. His face still looked 
surprised. 


I stared half fascinated, half horrified. Jonny must 
have done the same. It was all the more horrifying 
because it was so matter of fact. McGee lay strapped 
to a stainless steel table that tilted at a forty-five 
degree angle toward us. There was a big bucket at the 
low end beneath his feet filled with dark liquid. He 
was naked and his leathery skin seemed to be the same 
blue-white that the banks of lights on the ceiling gave 
off. Something dripped off the edge of the steel table. 
“Plip” the drop hit the liquid in the bucket. 


Vaguely my eyes wandered the room. The whole far 
wall was covered with what looked like small steel 
refrigerator doors. The walls were flat white, and the 
other tables in the room were stainless steel. The 
place looked a lot like the industrial kitchen up at St. 
Matthew's Nursing Home, only the things hanging on 
the walls and scattered on the tables didn’t look like 
cooking utensils. Right next to the door we were 
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staring from was a cart on wheels and on top was a 
make-up kit like my mom’s, only bigger. 
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I saw all this, but mostly I stared at McGee. He 
looked cold and deflated like he could use some of his 
cherry wine and.a long hot bath. 


I don’t really remember deciding to walk over to him 
but I did. I stopped a foot from his feet and I stood 
there with my hands at my sides. 


“Good-bye, Mr. McGee,” I whispered. I must have 
blinked because I almost imagined his eyes flickered: 
good-bye. 


He never would have said it, Norwegian, and all that 
like he was. But his eyes would have told me. If I had 
been there the night before when his heart stopped, | 
think he would have looked good-bye at me with his 
crooked smile and his eyes. 


I was crying. Standing in front of an old body 
strapped to a steel table under florescent lights I was 
crying. 


I wasn’t really thinking when I turned around. Jonny 
still stood motionless in the door his eyes as wide as 
McGee’s had been when we had found him that 
afternoon. I motioned for him to follow me and | 
walked quietly across the concrete floor to the door 


that opened outside the bottom of the ramp. It was 
open. I pushed it open wider and walked up ramp in 
my socks. I heard Jonny behind me as I walked across 
the gravel and down the alley toward our bikes. He 
made no effort to catch up, and as we rode home 
neither of us said a thing. There would be time to talk 
later. 


I remembered my shoes while I was walking down the 
alley but didn’t want to go back for them. Jonny must 
have grabbed his from under the hearse, but he didn’t 
pick up mine. I left the shoes there—doing it felt like 
a sign or something. 


We slept at my house, after sneaking in the back door. 
In the morning Jonny went home and I put on my old 
sneakers with the holes in the toes. Mom didn’t notice 
the shoes until the middle of the next week. She asked 
where my good sneakers were after school one day 
after staring curiously at my feet for nearly a minute. I 
told her I couldn’t find them and that maybe I left 
them someplace. When she couldn’t find them, I got a 
scolding and the next pair of shoes for me cost me six 
weeks allowance. 


I bet Davidson wondered about the open doors and 
the sneakers under his hearse. I think we left both the 
door at the bottom of the stairs and the door to the 
ramp wide open when we left. I wonder what he 
thought happened that night. I'll never know. It 
wasn’t too many years before he died and the son sold 
the place to a guy who owned a string of funeral 
homes in Idaho. 


But the one thing I did do the day after McGee’s 
funeral (which we all went to) was to go over to 
McGee’s apartment and ask his son for a bottle of the 
cherry wine. He looked at me funny, but he let me 
take one. I picked an old green bottle McGee had had 
for years, one that I had drunk from a year earlier. I 
hid the bottle in the bottom of my old toy box ina 
corner of my closet and it was still there when I went 
to college. 


I still have it. And someday maybe Ill take my son up 
into his tree fort and tell him about me and Old Man 
McGee. And maybe I'll take along that bottle of 
cherry wine so that after the story we can each take a 
gulp and spit it over the side. 
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_ stories. The epitome of focusing on 


_ this area. 








The Creative 
Impulse 


This publication has done something 
new this year. It has made the cre- 
ative work of the seminary commu- 
nify a centerpiece of attention. 
Testament has accomplished this by 
creating a section dedicated to 
publishing original poems and short 


literary and creative work was cap- 
tured by dedicating an entire issue to 





According to my count, sixteen 


authors submitted work to this publi- 


cation. Certainly this is evidence of a 


thriving creative pulse which runs 


through this community. Throughout 
this year, | became a witness To this 
creative pulse and can attest to ifs 


vitality. In this regard, | was honored 


to be appointed as poetry coordina- 
tor for Testament. 


| would like to encourage those who 


submitted work to this publication, 
_and those who like to write and did 


not submit their writing, to continue to 
excel in their craft. | also hope the 
focus on literary and creative work 


‘can continue in Testament through- 


out the years. 


The creative impulse of an individual 
is a valuable gift and, in my opinon, 
allows us to draw close to each other 
and to God. 


—James D, Cooke, 
Poetry Coordinator 
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The Wounds of Change 


For now we see through a glass, darkly; 
but then face to face 
-] Corinthians 13 


When one day my biography is done, 

When life at last becomes eternity, 

These mortal eyes transformed (restored) to one 
Immortal seeing, fetters broken free, 

Desire fulfilled, beatitude begun— 

Then will this rapture rupture and erase me? 

My single flame forgotten in the sun, 

My salty tear dissolved into the sea? 


No—when the dark glass is destroyed by grace, 
And human life inherits life divine, 

Mere room augmented to expansive space, 
And partial turned to perfect, water wine— 

The God of Mercy will my being seal, 

For Charity the wounds of change will heal. 


—Christopher Brundage 
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The Other Side 


Have you ever seen 

a fish sleep: 

eyes open, 

still, 

unseeing 

as you pass your hand 
over the water? 


And have you ever caught 
a fish: 
mouth open, 
body flapping, 
at the surface 
of the lake 
trying to spit the hook? 
Or 
its gills 
pulsing up, 
down, 
in rhythm 
to its body's 
struggle 
in the bottom of the boat? 


Film covered 
eyes open, 

Still, 

it sees what lies 
on the other side 
of the water 


—David Lewis 
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60 Seconds 


The light turned yellow 

But | am not at the other side 
| need at least 60 seconds 

to cross the street. 


The cars race their engines, fueled with 
Places to go, People to see, 

But they don't see me as 

they wait for teh color, green. 


| stand in the median 
fearing for my life. 

No one seems fo notice 
SO | wait for another light. 


The cars speed by 

And lam nothing but a blur 

on median island, 

somewhere between north and south. 


| need at least 60 seconds 
to cross the street. 


—Rebecca McGowan 
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Are You on Fire 


You came to me with shattered glass in your eyes, 
laughing. 

You reminded me of my brother, 

long hair, ragged look, rough at the edges. 

But the eyes, this is where likeness resides. 

smoldering black and red your look and motion, 

filled with rain and blood, 

evidence of pain and a wounded heart. 

You made confession of the fall and baptism 

and | knew we were brothers of the same blood. 

| know torrential pouring, 

downward spiraling, 

fall of the leaf, 

journey from unremembered heights, 

and crush into earth. 

So | walk with you 

and we talk of blood and rain 

and | try to laugh 

but in a different way, 

wanting to laugh desperately. 


—James D. Cooke 


Testament 


A Conversation with Cynthia L. Rigby & 
William N.A. Greenway, Jr. 


Interview Conducted by John Edgar Caterson 








In April of this year Cynthia L. Rigby and 
William N.A. Greenway, Jr., the first couple 
to be admitted into the PTS Ph.D. program 
in the area of theology, met with a member 
of our editorial board, John Edgar Caterson, 
to talk about, among other things, their 
views on theology, their perceptions of PTS, 
and their plans for the future. What follows 
are some excerpts from that interview 
conducted in the Mackay Campus Center 
the day after Bill finished his comprehensive 
exams, and the day before Cindy flew to 
the Midwest for a academic meeting. 








Testament: What is it like being a “couple” in the 
Ph.D. program here at PTS? 


Cindy: We feel that we were really fortunate to be 
accepted into the same program. We were worried 
about not being able to be together. We were actually 
just engaged and in the middle of planning our wed- 
ding during the application process. It has been a lot 
of fun being in the program together. At first, we were 
worried about how people would react to us. We did 
not know if it would make people uncomfortable to 
have a married couple in class. But, that has not been 
a problem at all. Yet, we sometimes forget to tell 
incoming students that we are married and it is funny 
to see them wondering what is going on between us. 
Eventually, they put it together. 


Bill: | agree with Cindy. It has been a really good 
experience. When we decided to do this together, 
most people told us that it would be impossible and 
too difficult to do. But, I think in fact, doing the same 
sort of work, eating meals together, studying at the 
library together, has helped us to grow together as a 
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couple. It has worked out quite well. The only danger 
is you can cycle in on yourselves and get too closed. 
But, I think that we have done a pretty good job of 
staying in contact with other interests and other people 
outside the seminary. 


Testament: Cindy, you recently said that you and Bill 
had just finished your “ten month vigil,” what was that 
all about? 


C: Yesterday, Bill passed his oral to his comprehen- 
sive exams. I finished my comps about a month ago. 
We each took our comps beginning in January. We 
took our written exams at the same time, but our orals 
were scheduled at different times. The reason we 
called it our “ten month vigil,” is we started to worry 
almost a year ago. Everyday you wake up saying, “Oh 
my goodness, I have to study for my comps.” It takes 
that long to get your bibliography together, study, and 
take them. We are really glad to get over that hurdle. 


Testament: Now Bill, your program is philosophy 
and theology, so do you have separate comps for both? 


B: We have a lot of overlap because we are in the 
same department. We both took comps in history of 
doctrine, systematic theology, ethics, and philosophy. 
But, there is a special fifth comp that focuses on your 
area. The comps are not supposed to be too special- 
ized. They are designed to see that you have compe- 
tence in a broad range of areas within theology. They 
want to make sure that you are competent to go out 
and teach in those areas. The next stage is your 
dissertation. At that point you become very focused 
and much more narrow. 


John Edgar Caterson, an M.Div. Senior, is a 
member of the Testament editorial board. 
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Testament: In looking back on your years as a 
M.Div. student at PTS, what was the most valuable 
thing that you took away from that experience? 


C: Well, I took away a lot of valuable things from my 
experience, so it is hard to say what the most valuable 
thing was. I would say for me personally, I realized 
how diverse (J know that it’s an overused word) the 
Christian community is. I came from an evangelical 
background where I thought that was the only kind of 
Christians there were. After coming here I met all 
kinds of Christians with different perspectives on 
theology and life. It really helped me to consider how 
I defined my faith, what the essentials were. It chal- 
lenged me to be able to hone my faith down and figure 
out what I thought constituted being a Christian. | 
found out that there was a lot of stuff that was not as 
important as I had thought it 

was. 


B: I had very similar 
dynamics as Cindy, for I 
also came from a conserva- 
tive background. I went to a 
conservative college for my 
undergraduate degree and 
PTS was my first type of 
exposure to a lot of diversity 
in a group claiming to be 
Christian. I also made a 
tradition shift. I grew up in 
the Wesleyan Church. 
When I came here I was exposed to Reformed theol- 
ogy. I think from that I picked up a real emphasis of 
the grace of God and on God’s work, whereas before I 
placed an emphasis on my decision making and my 
acceptance. I think one way to illustrate this is by 
briefly sharing a story that I was taught by my pastor 
in college. He talked about knowing God and he used 
a parallel about knowing the ocean. He said, “My 
child goes and plays in the ocean in the shallow water. 
My child knows the ocean. But, I go in the ocean and 
go in over where my feet touch. You can go to that 
spot where the water is a deeper blue. Some of you do 
not know exactly how deep it is and you are being 
moved by ocean. You can feel its power and its 
mystery. I know the ocean. I know the ocean in a way 
that my child does not.” I think that story stuck with 
me because I realized the way I tried to know God (in 
the more conservative situation I was in) was like 


i!came fo PIS 
because | thought that | 
needed fo go fo 
an environment where | 
would see models of 
women in leadership. 


being the child close to shore. I think my seminary 
experience has been a progressive realization into 
deeper waters. It has made me really appreciate the 
mystery of God beyond what I know. In turn, that has 
helped me to be open to a wider range of experiences 
of God and the Christian community. 


Testament: Cindy, during your time at PTS you 
struggled with the issue of women in ministry. Could 
you share something about that struggle? 


C: I would have to go back just a little bit to my days 
at Brown in undergrad. At that time I did not believe 
that there was any circumstance in which a woman 
could teach a man. That was how I was taught. Then 
I became president of my InterVarsity chapter. It split 
the chapter, because some of the people were opposed 
to me becoming presi- 
dent. I was devastated! 
I did not know if I was 
doing the right thing or 
the wrong thing. But, 
there was no one else to 
be president and I was 
obviously the best one 
for the job. I was the 
best leader and teacher. 
So, it started this whole 
struggle and I began to 
examine the biblical 
(ex Pecaric (Oils 
because I thought that I 
needed to go to an environment where I would see 
models of women in leadership. I considered Trinity 
Evangelical Divinity School and they told me that I 
would not see those type of models there. Here at PTS 
I was able to see women who were definitely called to 
lead and teach, and who were filled with the Holy 
Spirit. I have become convinced that women have the 
same spiritual gifts that men do and should use these 
gifts. 


Testament: Bill, you have made the statement that 
Cindy has shown you new and different avenues in 
theology. Can you tell us something about one of 
those avenues? 


B: The Wesleyan tradition, being a holiness tradition, 
has always placed an emphasis on the Spirit and in 
turn it has always ordained women. But, while that is 
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the official teaching, the fact of the matter is many 
times this is not a reality in practice. I am convinced 
that the ordination of women Is appropriate. I had 
worked through the issue on an exegetical level. What 
Cindy showed me, as well as other women here at 
PTS, was a woman who had a passion for ministry, 
who had gifts for ministry, and had a call. I was able 
to see in her a woman striving to fulfill that call and 
doing undeniably Spirit inspired work. It enabled me 
to see the issue in a new light. I realized that it was not 
just an exegetical issue. Being around women who 
faced barriers just because they are women has al- 
lowed the issue of women in ministry to become a new 
reality for me. I have seen some of these barriers 
because of what Cindy has gone through. 


Testament: Are you seeking ordination? 


C: I really think that I will be ordained some day. I 
am not sure in what denomination. I am not presently 
under care. Bill and I were pastors in the Philippines 
the year after we completed our M.Div degree. That 
is, We were installed, but we were not ordained. We 
did a lot of preaching and pastoral care over there. 
Because of the whole women issue, it has taken us a 
bit longer to decide what denomination to go with. 
We are very open to ministry as well as teaching. We 
do not see them as antithetical. 


B: [am also open to ordination. There are different 
career options that we could take. There are some 
teaching positions that you can be ordained into them. 
We are also open to the ministry. I think that whatever 
we end up doing, we will be involved in the Church in 
some sort of official capacity. I think being in the 
Church and facing issues such as joy, crisis, and 
change makes you grab, act, and move on a basis of 
one who is called not to live in an ivory tower, but as 
one who ts in the world. 


Testament: Right after your M.Div you went to the 
Philippines, can you briefly share an experience from 
that trip? 


C: I have two experiences that I want to share. One is 
on the topic of learning to preach at PTS (how you are 
taught to prepare your manuscript well in advance). In 
the Philippines they tend not to give you much notice 
before you preach. They also tend to ask you to 
preach frequently. Over there it is quite common to 
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have a worship service for a birthday party. Well, one 
morning at five a.m. someone came knocking on my 
door saying, “Pastor Cindy, Pastor Cindy, you have to 
come to a birthday celebration.” So, I hauled myself 
out of bed and went to the celebration half asleep. As 
we were singing the hymn of preparation the head 
elder leaned over towards me and said, “Cindy you are 
preaching.” So, I had to do a sermon moments after 
that - just off the top of my head. Bill and I just 
laughed and said to each other, “In a way PTS did not 
prepare us for this.” Yet, in way doing the really 
structured stuff in PROI helped us a lot, because it 
made you think. I said to myself, “Ill get a few points 
in my mind and lay them out systematically.” So, 
PRO1 helped us to at least have some sort of natural 
organization. We had a lot of funny moments like that 
over there. 


On a more serious note, I had another important 
experience. I picked up a serious intestinal problem 
towards the end of our stay in the Philippines. I was 
really sick and we had to travel down to an island in 
the south Philippines. It was an island with no elec- 
tricity or bathroom facilities. There was one particular 
night that I was so sick that they put me in the back of 
this hut. Throughout the night I had to keep running 
through the living room out to the beach to throw up 
on the shore. In our American culture when someone 
is sick they go into the bathroom and close the door to 
be by themselves. But, over there that is not the case. 
Every time I ran out side to get sick, the entire com- 
munity came out to watch and comfort me. I wanted 
to scream at them to leave me alone. That experience 
helped me learn that most of the times I was in a 
position of control. But, when I was sick on that 
island I was not in control. There I was in a position 
where I had to be vulnerable to the people and allow 
myself to be cared for, because I had no other option. 


B: We went to the Philippines to teach. But, when we 
landed there we were told that we would not be 
teaching. We were told that we had not come over 
there to be in a position of control. Throughout the 
year I think that became reinforced in a number of 
ways. But, there is one story that illustrates this the 
most. We worked in a community about 150 yards 
from our church. It was a very poor community. One 
of the first times that we went into the community, the 
whole village assembled. They provided two chairs 
for us to sitin. The heat was incredible. They brought 
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out some cold cokes for us to drink and some very nice 
snacks for us to eat. Obviously they had gone to the 
store to purchase for us something that they could 
never afford to get for themselves. They could only 
afford to buy enough for us to eat and drink. I sat 
there and realized that I could go and buy this stuff for 
myself anytime that I wanted without any problem, but 
for them it represented a huge investment of funds. I 
also realized that they expected us to drink and eat in 
front of them and enjoy it. It was very difficult for me. 
It was an incredibly humbling experience. All that I 
could do was sit there 
and enjoy while all 
these people watched 
me. This experi- 
enced enabled me to 
see the graciousness 
of the Filipino 
people. It was one of 
the purest moments 
of humility that I 
have ever had. 


Testament: You 
both precepted a 
Barth class together 
and were given the 
opportunity to lecture SN 0 go 


in that class. What aay: Ki, 
can you tell us about he 
ve ‘ hh wll 

e: aft Mins 


ite 
ys si 


these experiences? 


C: I loved 
precepting together, 
because we were able 
to discuss the read- 
ings before precept 
together. The Barth readings were so long each week. 
So, we would both read the passage and then dialogue 
about what it meant. We were also able to help each 
other with final papers. You know, those things can 
be tough to grade! It was helpful to work together on 
the papers that we had questions on. 


ie 


I lectured on the relationship between male and female 
in CD III.4. Barth, on the one hand, has this beautiful 
relationship between men and women. He calls it the 
dialectical dance. He talks about male and female 
both being equally created in the image of God. The 
great thing about Barth’s understanding of the creation 
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account in Genesis is that he thinks that human beings 
are only made in the imago dei as they are in relation- 
ship to one another. He sees the male/female relation- 
ship as being the most beautiful example of the image 
of God. But, subsequently Barth argues for men being 
superordinate and women being subordinate. So, my 
lecture tried to demonstrate how this is a contradiction 
in his work. I proposed that in a dance one person can 
lead one time and the other person can lead the next 
time. It doesn’t mean that in any given moment each 
person has to always have fifty percent of the power. 


Sometimes the man has fifty-five percent and the 
woman has forty-five percent. Sometime a woman 
will have fifty-five percent and the man will have 
forty-five percent. That is just how life is. 


B: I think I enjoyed precepting even more than I 
expected to. The difficult thing about precepting is the 
grading and evaluating. The reason is you are dealing 
with a lot of perspectives and must you try to be 
objective. There are times when the subtleties and 
differences of perspectives made it difficult. However, 
it is these subtleties and different perspectives made 
precepting tremendously rewarding for me. It made 
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precepting 
exciting. 
looked forward 


I really 


to each precept 
and found 
precepting to be 
one of the most 
educationally 
rewarding 
experiences for 
me, because of 
my exposure to 
different stu- 
dents and 
perspectives. 


The lecture I did 
was on Karl 
Barth and 
universalism. | 
don’t see much 
use going into 
the technical 
details about that 
lecture here. 
However, putting the technical details aside I would 
like to comment on what I was attempting to do in the 
lecture. I was trying to get us to look at our motivation 
for ministry. This can be a real sticky matter. I know 
that I struggled with it in the M.Div. program. I found 
myself analyzing why I wanted to do ministry and 
what was my motive behind doing ministry. I was 
hoping to bring these questions forth in the lecture. 


Testament: 
theology? 


What made you chose to specialize in 


C: | always loved theology. Even in the midst of 
thinking that women could not do theology I lived in a 
paradox. I remember as a kid in elementary school 
sitting with my dad discussing theology and different 
biblical texts. [ always loved it from the time I was a 
little girl. It was a logical move for me to pursue 
theology after I settled in my mind the whole women 
issue. 


B: In college I studied philosophy. I think that many 
mainstream philosophical schools are not supportive 
of Christian perspectives. I think that it is important 
within the spheres of philosophy to be able to explain 
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why the religious commitment is rational and is not a 
refusal to face reality. I am trying to open up a space in 
which Christians can make a case for themselves. 
Then we can put that together a reasonable under- 
standing of the Christian tradition and faith itself. For 
me that is important because if there are philosophical 
critiques which say that my Christian beliefs are 
irrational or illogical than I have to take them very 
seriously. Now that is something a little different than 
a systematic theologian whose concern is with the 
interrelationship with symbol systems within the 
Christian tradition, their history and what they mean in 
the progress of the Church. In a sense, my task 1s 
trying to go between two distinct areas of intellectual 
inquiry and to show that the one cannot foreclose upon 
the other. In fact, there needs to be dialogue between 
the two and there can be a mutual understanding 
gained. 


Testament: What is going to be the first book that 
you publish? 


C: Oh, I have a list of the first ten. No, I am just 
kidding. Well, I see systematic theology having a 
strong ethical dimension. So, I hope that my books 


will have a strong ethical bent. Even in my dissertation 
that is what I am planning on. Ideally, the first book 
that you publish is your dissertation. Right now we 
are working on our proposals. Hopefully in the next 
few weeks I will be able to tell you exactly what it will 
be on. But, I am interested in bringing together, 
believe it or not, people like Barth and feminist 
theologians. I do not think that they are necessarily 
antithetical. I think that there are a lot of resources in 
the “traditional” theologians that can be used to 
empower liberation and feminist theology. There are 
of course a lot of problems as well, but there are some 
things there that will support the feminist agenda. I 
have been saying recently that I want to be a feminist 
theologian who believes in revelation. I think that 
feminist theology is broadening. There are books like 
She Who Is by Elizabeth Johnson. Johnson is very 
theistic in that book. So, feminist theology does not 
always involve a rejection of the traditional under- 
standing of revelation. It is broadening out and there 
are all kinds of feminist theology. One of the main 
themes that I am working on is how conceptions of 
hope serve to empower the work of social justice. The 
critique of a lot of feminist theologians is that hope 
inhibits social justice work. Even though that might 
have been the case historically, I think there can be a 
way that the ideas of hope can empower us to work in 
the present. So, it those types of ideas that I will be 
writing on. 


B: I am not sure right now—I did just pass my oral 
yesterday and the idea of thinking about a book is a 
little bit overwhelming. The ideas that I have about 
my dissertation are still too vague to summarize. 


Testament: What do you do for fun? 


C: I swim everyday and we have mountain bikes that 
we ride. We really love riding through the woods. If 
you go out around this time of the year behind the 
institute there are these beautiful white flowers that 
make a white carpet in the woods. It is so wonderful 
to ride your bike back there. We rode in the last snow 
storm a few weeks ago and Bill’s bike broke. So, we 
want to get it fixed soon, because the weather is 
starting to get nice again! We also go to New Hope 
whenever we can and walk around. We go to movies. 
But, the swimming and biking are probably the high 
points for me. I also like to put on puppet shows for 
kids. 
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B: Besides riding the mountain bike, I like to play 
basketball. It helps to keep me sane. It is a great 
connection to meet people. In the M.Div. program | 
could count on the classes to meet people. I also lived 
in the dorm and was able to meet people. But, in the 
Ph.D. program unless I am precepting, I don’t see 
people. So, playing basketball is a nice way make 
friends and have fun. We also watch the TV show 
Cheers everyday. We have learned that we have to 
schedule in times to have fun. This was especially true 
during comps. 


Testament: Any last words you'd like to share with 
us? 


C: Only, that I have been reflecting recently that I 
came here in 1986 and by the time that we leave it will 
be close to a decade that we have been here. Hope- 
fully it will be closer to eight years and not ten. But, 
that is a pretty good chunk of life. It was our twenties. 
It interesting to think back how much I have changed 
and grown and changed! It will always be a big part 
of my life. In a way I feel as though I grew up here. 
This will always be part of me and:who I am. I did my 
M.Div here and then went to the Philippines. Then I 
came back here for a good hunk of time. I met Bill 
here. I have been here single. I have been here 
married. It has really been a significant amount of 
time. 


B: I like the way you said, “you came back here for a 
good hunk” and immediately you said, “I met Bill 
here.” The association is automatic. 


Testament: How about you Bill, any last words? Or 
did that say it all? 


B: I have no profound final thoughts. It was nice to 
be asked to do the interview. We appreciate the 
opportunity to share what has been happening in our 
lives. Thank you. 
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Thinking about the Transition from Seminary to Life After 
by Dean Foose 


Transition (n): a passage or movement from one 
state, condition, or place to another. 


I have been asked as Director of Placement to offer 
expert testimony or counsel to seniors in this final 
issue Of Testament for the 1992-93 academic year 
partly, I think, because one of the editors overheard me 
use the expression “life after seminary.” I confess to 
having used the phrase occasionally to encourage, 
cajole, frighten, or intimidate seniors into giving time 
and attention to reflecting on what life will be like 
after graduation. I suspect for most second career 
seniors, the transition from seminary will be a piece of 
cake compared to the transition fo seminary. 


I have learned slowly, over the last six years, that 
seniors by and large have their own life pace— 
marching, walking, dancing to the beat of a variety of 
drummers— so I am somewhat skeptical of giving 
general advice. Also, believing more in a perspective 
of “the journey is home,” I have never been comfort- 
able with or liked “from-to” language. Nevertheless, I 
offer the following guidance for transition, or “the 
journey.” These proposals are not intended to have a 
ranking of importance; they are numbered for the 
convenience of the reader. 


|) “If thy soul is a stranger to thee, the whole world 
becomes unfriendly.” I take this piece of wisdom from 
the Indian poet and saint, Kabir, pretty much at face 
value. From time to time it is wise to take a soul 
inventory. Just prior to graduation from seminary 
would be a fine time. 


2) Take an afternoon or evening just prior to—or 
shortly after—graduation and read / Heard the Owl 
Call My Name. This short novel by Margaret Craven 
will serve as a soul inventory guide. In this book, a 
young Episcopal priest who 1s dying is sent by his 
Bishop to a circuit parish of Indian villages in British 
Columbia. In its simplicity, the book describes pro- 
foundly issues of transition, transience, and cultural 
boundaries. 


3) If you are moving from seminary to serve in pastoral 
ministry in a congregation, secure and read the thirty- 
three page booklet, Crossing the Boundary*. Though a 
little out-dated in language and illustrations, it is 
invaluable for its observations regarding the transition 
from seminary culture to the culture of the congrega- 
tion. 


4) Since “life after seminary” has an eschatological ring 
to it, let me suggest that upon graduation, you begin a 
practice of attending funerals of retired pastors and co- 
workers in your conference, district, or presbytery. 
Those who become pastors serving congregations will 
be a part of numerous funerals, but I am not talking 
about those. Funerals of co-workers, even those you do 
not know, will have a way of reminding each of you of 
your Own transience. 


5) Reflect with some regularity on the 90th psalm, 
especially verse twelve ... This proposal could be done 
simultaneously with proposal number four. 


6) Read aloud and ponder the transitions in Mark 10:1- 
52 once every year. 


7) The poet Rainer Maria Rilke has some solid counsel 
for each of your transitions: 


“Be patient toward all that is unsolved 
in your heart. 

And try to love the questions themselves. 
Do not seek answers that cannot be given you 
because you would not be able to live them. 
And the point is to live everything. 

Live the questions now. 

Perhaps you will then, gradually, 
without noticing it, 
live along some distant day into the answer.” 


8) Anything worth doing is worth doing wrong. 





The Reverend Dean Foose is the Alumni/ae 
Secretary and Director of Placement at P.T.S. 
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*This booklet is available from 
The Alban Institute, along with 
New Beginnings: The Pastorate 
Start-Up Workbook. Write to: 


Publications 

The Alban Institute 

4125 Nebraska Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 


(An Alban Institute consultant, 
recently on campus for a workshop 
with seniors, left copies in my 
office of two other fine resources 
developed by Parker Palmer, the 
spiritual formation writer and 
teacher: “A Soul Inventory: The 
Inward Journey and Being a 
Leader” and “Leading From 
Within: Reflections on Spirituality 
and Leadership’’) 


lovey you. ow Father. _ S 


On 1 Saturday 800 bo 
_ showed up, looking for 
forgiveness and love from 
their fathers. : 





The Library Shelf 


So you're headed to the church, but didn't get the chance to take that church 
administration course. The Library Shelf offers the following titles as 
possibilities for easing your transition to the world of church management. 


Anderson, James D., and Ezra E. Jones. The Management of Ministry. 
Reprinted, San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1990. 


Anderson, Ray Sherman. Minding God's Business. Grand Rapids: W. B. 
Eerdmans, 1986. 


Golden, Paul L. Leadership and Management of Religious Organizations: 
An Annotated Bibliography. Chicago: Institute for Leadership of 
Religious Organizations, DePaul University, 1989. 


Harris, John C. Stress, Power, and Ministry: An Approach to the Current 
Dilmmas of Pastors and Congregations. Reprinted, Washington, 
D.C.: Alban Institute, 1982. 


Larson, Philip M. Vital Church Management. Atlanta: John Knox Press, 
19772 


Lee, Harris W. Theology of Adminstration: A Biblical Basis for Organiz- 
ing the Congregation. Administration Series for Churches. Minne- 


apolis: Augsburg, 1981. 


Massy, Floyd. Church Administration and theBlack Perspective. Valley 
Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1976. 


Pendorf, James G. Church Organization: A Manual for Effective Local 
Church Administration. Wilton, CT: Morehouse-Barlow, 1977. 


Powers, Bruce P. Church Adminstration Handbook. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1985. 


Schaller, Lyle E. The Middle Sized Church: Problems and Prescriptions. 
Nashville: Abingdon, 1985. 


Schaller, Lyle E. The Mulitple Staff and the Larger Church. Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1980. 


Tidwell, Charles A. Church Administration: Effective Leadership for 
Ministry. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1985. 


Wilson, Marlene. How to Mobilize Church Volunteers. Minneapolis, 
Augsburg, 1983. 
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Testament 





Aside: (n) ANE origins; 
1: towards the side; 
2: out of serious 
consideration; 
3: straying 
from the 
theme. 


Franz Bibfeldt. 

Calvin: Eine Darstellung 
der langweilige Person. 
Scribend im Schlaffend: 
Marx und Bruder Verlag, 
1988. 367 pgs. 


Reviewed by Craig Atwood 


Dr. Bibfeldt’s driving curiosity has 
made him one of the century’s 
most prolific scholars, but he 1s 
virtually unknown because his 
research has been confined to 
estorica and minutiae. However, 
his penetrating study of the great 
reformer, John Calvin, should lift 
Bibfeldt from his well-deserved 
obscurity. Traditional studies of 
Calvin have focused either on his 
actions in Geneva or on his 
theology. Bibfeldt takes a new 
approach. As he puts it, “I believe 
that I am the first scholar who has 
had the courage to express in print 
what we have all said in private. 
Calvin is boring. Reading Calvin 
is like drinking port without eating 
cheese. It 1s too dry to be en- 
joyed.” (p. 111) In this work 
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Bibfeldt 
follows the 
fundamental 
principle which he 
first outlined in 
Bullsgeschichte: A 
Hermeneutic of Recon- 
structive Prevarication (tr. by 
Paul Kemmeny. Fuquay Varina, 
NC: Pinhead Presbyterian College 
Press, 1983), namely, redefining 
the unambiguous. This involves 
taking prima facie evidence and 
recasting it in recondite fashion, 
being careful to eschew obfusca- 
tion at all times. Bibfeldt’s 
obdurate yet whimsical style 
demonstrates Calvin’s influence on 
him and allows him to nicely 
elucidate the elemental factors in 
the suffocating prose of the 
Genevan reformer. Followers of 
Bibfeldt will not be at all surprised 
by his capricious use of sources 
and eclectic methodology which 
aims not only at an historical 
understanding of the man Calvin, 
but also the human experience of 
tedium. As Bibfeldt himself so 
succinctly puts it, “Why are some 
people, even some very famous 
people (at least more famous than 
me, despite my hundreds of 
articles of publications), so very 
boring?” (p. 27, ft. 312). 


Bibfeldt approaches his topic in a 
contextualized fashion, treating in 
succession the following questions. 
Did Calvin have friends? How did 
his acquaintances view his relative 
interestingness? Was he as dull in 
his private life as he was in public? 
Was Geneva itself boring? How 
about Europe in the sixteenth 
century? What is the relationship 
between Protestantism and 
boringness? Is Calvin’s 
boringness simply a function of his 


rhetoric and the literary conven- 
tions of his day, or was it an 
essential part of his psyche? To 
get at these questions, Bibfeldt 
examines Calvin’s correspon- 
dence, works of his contemporar- 
ies, consistory minutes, and 
personal diaries. At least some 
persons in Geneva shared 
Bibfeldt’s judgement on Calvin. 
One person was censured for 
posting a placard depicting Calvin 
preaching and the congregation 
snoring. The most illuminating 
piece of evidence is the recently 
discovered journal of Calvin’s 
housekeeper in Geneva. Bibfeldt 
gives a transcription of the entire 
3-page Latin text (surprising since 
the housekeeper did not know 
Latin) which carefully chronicles 
the sparkling wit of her employer. 
Through her eyes we see Calvin in 
fervent confession to God for 
impious levity (pardon was easily 
granted), and also discover 
Calvin’s favorite joke. “Why did 
the chicken cross the road? It was 
the will of God.” Calvin’s life- 
long struggle with the papacy did 
find expression in his toiletry 
habits. Apparently he was the first 
man in Europe to have a Pope-on- 
a-rope soap. 


Following the French school of 
sociology and philosophy, Bibfeldt 
deconstructs the rhetoric of 
tedium, particularly in the 1559 
edition of the Institutes, demon- 
strating that the ponderous style 
actually legitimated the authority 
of the colorless bourgeois elite of 
Geneva and their repression of all 
forms of levity, curiosity, and 
excitement which might disrupt the 
rationally constructed status quo 
which served the interests of the 
hierarchy. However, Bibfeldt is 





not simply writing reductionistic. 
He also shows how the style of 
Calvin’s writing is consistent with 
his theology. God doesn’t laugh. 


This controversial analysis will no 
doubt shock many Calvinists and 
offend French national pride, but it 
will no doubt remain a staple of 
sixteenth century studies for weeks 
to come. However, despite its very 
real contributions to the field, the 
work has a serious drawback. 
Bibfeldt’s own prose is at times as 
ponderous and uninspiring as polo 
in the LaBrea Tar Pits. This is 
surprising, coming from the author 
of “Worship in the Reformed 
Tradition: an Oxymoron?” In any 
event, we can expect that Bibfeldt 
will continue to blemish the face of 
scholarship for years to come. 


Notable’s Quote 


Spring 1993 











Aside: (n) ANE origins; 
1: towards the side; 
2: out of serious 
consideration; 
3: straying 
from the 
theme. 


M inisters are often the 
first to see the 
dangers of supply- 
side spirituality. 
"Patterning the 
church after a mega- 
supermarket can only 
lead us to failure," warns 
Methodist D. Stephen Long of 
Duke University's Divinity 
School. "I'm not opposed to the 
churches using some marketing 
techniques, but I fear what is 
happening is that marketing 
techniques are beginning to use 
the church. We can't target groups 
we want for the church simply by 
locating points of desire. Some- 
where there's got to be some 
Judgement about whether these 
desires are appropriate." He 
rejects the notion that the job of 
ministers is to keep people happy 
and the pews filled. "A pastor has 
to shake things up," he says. "The 
point isn't to accomodate self- 


centeredness 

but to attack it. 

If you don't, then the 
Gospel becomes just 
one more commodity we 
seek to package." 


"The Generation That Forgot 
God," Time , 141:14 (April 14, 
1993), p. 48. 


... | have come to believe that by and large the human family all has the same secrets, which 
are both very telling and very important to tell. They are telling in the sense that they tell what 
is perhaps the central paradox of our condition—that what we hunger for perhaps more than 
anything else is to be known in our full humanness, and yet that is often just what we also fear 
more than anything else. It is important to tell at least from time to time the secret of who we 
truly and fully are—even if we tell it only to ourselves—because otherwise we run the risk of 
losing track of who we truly and fully are and little by little come to accept instead the highly 
edited version which we put forth in hope that the world will find it more acceptable than the 
real thing. It is important to tell our secrets too because it makes it easier that way to see where 
we have been in our lives and where we are going. It also makes it easier for other people to 
tell us a secret or two of their own, and exchanges like that have a lot to do with what being a 
family is all about and what being human is all about. Finally, I suspect that it is by entering 
that deep place inside us where our secrets are kept that we come perhaps closer than we do 


anywhere else to the One who, whether we realize it or not, is of all our secrets the most telling 
and the most precious we have to tell. 


From the Introduction, Telling Secrets, Frederick Buechner. 





Testament 


After Thoughts 





I had had the conversation before. In fact, I had had the 
conversation at least once a month since I started my 
field education position. Almost always, it was trig- 
gered by the “L-word.” 


“Litany!” Mr. K. bellowed. “I don’t know how many 
times I’ve told these people that ‘litany’ means a 
boring, long, excruciatingly painful pile of words that 
no one is going to listen to anyway!” 


“Good morning,” I said, hoping to drop the subject. 
“How was your week?” 


“It was fine until I opened the church bulletin. Who put 
this in? This says we are having a litany! If I’ve told 
you once, I’ve told you a hundred times that I hate the 
word ‘litany.’ 


Yes, at least a hundred times, I thought to myself. 


“These pastor-types always put more and more things 
into the service that we just don’t need,” Mr. K told me. 


An unsuspecting parishioner who had been listening 
asked, “What doesn’t belong in the service?” 


Pleased to have an interested audience, Mr. K. enthusi- 
astically began, “First of all, why have announcements? 
We can just read about them in the bulletin.” 


“That’s a good point,” the other parishioner responded. 
“The announcements do take up a lot of time.” 


“Exactly,” Mr. K. continued. “And the Bible readings. 
If | wanted to read the Bible, I’d do it in the privacy of 
my own home. And sermons! No one listens to them 

anyway!” 


Not looking so convinced anymore, the other parishio- 
ner abandoned ship, excusing herself to the church 
kitchen. Not wanting to end the conversation on this 
note, I hoped for a positive response from Mr. K. 
“What parts of the worship service do you like?” I 
asked. 


“Good point.” He patted me on the back and walked 
aw ay. 
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After the worship service (complete with litany, 
Scripture readings, and a sermon) ended, Mr. K. 
approached me again. “I love church,” he told me. 
“Without it, my week just doesn’t feel complete.” 


“Really!” I was surprised to hear such a positive 
statement from someone who disliked so much of the 
worship service. 


Mr. K. looked at me as though I was crazy. “You're 
going to be a pastor, and you ask, ‘really?’ The 
church is my family!” Mr. K. wandered to the coffee 
table, muttering something about Seminary educations. 


For once, I wholeheartedly agreed with him. Despite 
all of its idiosyncracies, the church has always been 
my family. As I graduate very soon and say goodbye 
to so many close friends, I find comfort knowing that 
soon I will join a new family . . . and I even look 
forward to meeting another “brother” like Mr. K. 
—JMM 
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